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THE BLAENAVON IRON AND COAL COMPANY, 
BY DAVID MUSHET, ESQ. 

Sin,—I beg to offer the further remarks I promised on the position of 
hiscompany. Fx uno disce omnes may be said generally of joint-stock 
companies, which have now flourished sufficiently during thirty years to 
make them matter of history. The causes of their almost invariable failure 
may be so clearly traced, that there is little difficulty in finding a common 
reason for their common disasters. The first striking feature to be per- 


ecived in the unsuccessful joint-stocks is, that they are framed inthe London 
money market. Those bubbles, which never possessed anything but the pro- 
mises of the promoters, soon, of course, burst, and are done with, leaving 
the cash transferred to those who intended that, andthatonly Butthere is 
another sort, like the Blaenavon, which actually do acquire property with 
the funds the shareholders subscribe. One of the earliest of these was 
the Old British Iron Company, with the origin and progress of which 
knavish concern I was intimately acquainted. Relatives, who had more 
money than they rightly knew what to do with, were induced to be the 
first victims in this ill-advised affair, wilfully against sound advice, as 
also in Spanish bemds, Mexican gold mines, &c., led on by those City 
jobbers, who have certainly reached a sufficient degree of importance to 
constituted into a separate corporation, ‘‘The worshipful Company of 
Sharpers.” Stocks at about par, in half a dozen years after the peace, 
e were looking out for better channels of investment, and eagerly let 
at any promise. Amongst other objects, the large fortunes that had 
been realised in the iron trade, by means and circumstances which were 
never taken into account, caught the eye of speculators, An engineer 
and his cousin, a solicitor, with a broker, of course, and a few more men 
at large, brought out a yore scheme for buying up all the spare 
waste iron concerns in the kingdom. How these were bought; how the 
promoters squandered the funds ; how the manager of the purchases was 
patriated, leaving his cousin to protect the skins of his colleagues by a 
edious law-suit, in which, of course, he did not lose, respecting a matter 
which might have been settled at once, had the solicitor been acting solely 
for the shareholders, is but too well known to those who found them- 
selves, when the game could be carried on no longer, minus a million and 
ahalf of money. In this company, as in the Blaenavon, born ten years 
later, andin many more, the same principle, or want of principle, may be 
traced in the original constitution. This kind of companies are not like 
the old canal or tramroad companies, formed of men who club their means 
together for a single definite object, take a share in the management ac- 
cording to their respective interests, and do their best to realise the in- 
tended advantages. By no means; they are simple creations of the Lon- 
don money craft, for the purpose of obtaining cash for themselves to ex- 
_ A solicitor and engineer, and some City men who are looking out 
for squalls, or have some special object in view (as, for instance, the iron 
merchants of the Blaenayon), prevail on a few social or thoughtless 
dummy friends to add their names to a prospectus, and the concern, pro- 
mising a large interest for the capital subscribed, is ushered into the 
world. Under the sanction of such eminent names the money comes in. 
It is perfectly astonishing how men with a decent coat on their back will 
lend their names to what they know nothing about, as a bait for en- 
trapping the public, But they wild do it, that we see; besides baronets 
innumerable, had we not half a dozen barons, earls, and viscounts, in 1852, 
suddenly transmuted into professors of gold mining ?* Was not the ablest 
of the Secretaries to the Treasury a placard in one of these things, sell- 
ing out his shares at a large premium? an act which, however common, 
18 but periphrased larceny. An cminent merchant, statesman, or what- 
ever he is, who delivers to his broker a quantity of shares he knows to be 
Worthless, and employs him to palm them off at a premium upon small 
tradesmen, widows, clerks, clergymen, domestic servants, &c., is a worse 
thief than the sharper who leaves in payment of his furnished lodgings a 
portmanteau of sawdust and brick bats. But these are the 1/, companies; 
the 50/. companies, like the Blaenavon, are managed by the same people 
with more enduring objects. The money comes in, and there is a good 
ap to dig at; plenty of permanent posts are devised for relatives and 
dependents, of which I know something, for at twenty years of age I had 
offer of swallowing in one of these posts 700/. a year of the means 
squandered by folly, ignorance, and delusion. The promise to the sub- 
uribers of large dividends, the bait for their money, is a dead letter, as 
won as the concernis launched. The only active principle of the manage- 
ment is to handle as much money as possible amongst themselves, there- 
, When the original funds are exhausted in the appropriation, the 
holders are told that want of ready money at the outset is the only 
Cause of no dividends: and borrowing in all its various forms begins, and 
% continued as long as there is any available security remaining. When 
managerial clique can squeeze out nothing more, the thing is suffered 
down, and what property remains is sold for a trifle, generally 

to those who have already taken such good care of it and of themselves, 
ele Paul-like morality is, as we were told, no obstacle to “ good so- 
ty,” so long as the actors keep well to windward of the Old Bailey. 
t the origin of all such mischief is in the original constitution of the 
companies may be clearly illustrated by the history of the Blaenavon, The 
movers were not men with asingle, straightforward interest in suc- 
tess, a8 in the old fashioned companies referred to, with public and local 
objects. Nothing ofthe sort; the movers were a knot of City dealers, with 
etfectly different interests to the subscribers, who cared not a rap about 
property, except as a decoy or a conduit, which led so much circulating 
um to pass through their hands. Directors in London can find 
a t uses forcash balances; and what with patronage, appointments, 
numerous e¢ ceteras, direct end collateral, the real business goes for- 
“ape without the least reference to the bona fide interests which supplied 
capital. Scattered over the country, the subscribers are mere ciphers 
action or vigilant restraint, and this the managers calculate on. The 
Were Ptions are paid out in the first instance, just as if funded stock 
‘Were bought, expecting the 10, 15, or 20 per cent.. promised dividend will 
ome in of itself, with as little trouble as the interest is received on Con- 
The Such a misplaced confidence gives the directors a misplaced power. 
very word director is a delusion and a snare, giving a fictitious im- 
A tute to persons who ought to be merely the servants of the common 
est : the Joint-Stock Act helps the delusion, by ordering that all per- 
4S acting so and so shall be styled “directors.” ‘The title assumes that 
has ese are the principal shareholders, holding, and continuing to 
Ve. floa argest interest, but nothing is more opposed to the common fact. 
‘ga. voat their money away to the keeping of such nominal directors as 
were buoyed by the absurd expectation that there was a magic in 
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the title, which would take better care of their money than they can do 
themselves. For the better imposture of dignity, the managers do not 
form a committee, as in old-fashioned times, but a Joard, as a shadow of 
greater power; and when it is necessary to keep the real proprictors at a 
greater and more humble distance, the directors constitute themselves a 
“eourt.” Under this tacit but foolish sufferance the directors by degrees 
swell up to an immense magnitude, and absorb and regard themselves as 
constituting the whole company. 

A bizarre instance of the habit occurs in a burlesque letter in your 
Journal of Sept. 29, signed “ A Well-Wisher to the Concern” (i, ¢., of 
course, to the directors). Ie therein censures Messrs, Robins and Bate 
for moving as shareholders to remedy abuses, because they are mortgagees, 
receiving from the directors “ their annual payments,” of what? Why, 
of the shareholders’ substance. This is like a pay-sergeant complaining 
that it is “ indelicate”’ to overhaul him for cheating in the rations, because 
he pays the money, It is but the prevailing fashion for trustees to do 
what they like with what is not their own. 

The yearly balance-shcets of the Blaenavon may, likewise, be taken as 
a fair sample of the management of joint-stock accounts. The persons who 
expend the money, and have the boos all to themselves, are in a position 
to put any fence they please before dangerous places, and give the expen- 
diture the best appearance : thousands upon thousands are constantly seen 
expended in improving somethingversother, amd something or other is 
always oceurring to prevent the advantages of the improvement from being 
realised. Year after year it is the accounts and not the concern which are 
managed; there is no authority to look into the facts; the auditors, crea- 
tures of the board, sit in London, and deal with papers, not with things ; 
and when the yearly concoction exhibits to a room full of unconnected 
people no dividends, the subscr#bers are actually in better case than if they 
had one; for immediately there is an appearance of funds available for 
profit accruing from better prices, or any other cause, the money-mongers 
of directors seize the chance to propose forthwith a borrowing scheme. 
They are thinking only of what they understand—debentures, preference 
shares, &c., which they well know where to bestow, and, with the slang 
of their craft, recommend as the “safest investment in the kingdom.” 
(See a rigmarole letter to Mr. Robins, 6th Nov., 1840.) To produce 
money from the property, which would have to be paid ¢o, and not dy, 
the subscribers, is, therefore, quite out of the question, The borrowing 
and the getting in debt is the real business, to which the property serves 
as a peg, and the proprietors the nine pins, to be bowled down and out at 
pleasure, Columns of figures placed so as to convey no real information, 
but to conceal all that ought to be known, fill one page of the report, and 
the other page is filled with fussy votes of thanks of ludicrous non-im 
portance, to distract attention from progressive ruin; reminding one‘of the 
memorable words of Gen, Sir W. Napier, characterising the fine speeches 
showered, when the inconvenient surprise was over, upon the man who 
betrayed his friends, and fortunately broke down the first coalition Ministry 
—‘* They are like the compliments of undertakers over a dead body.” 

How is it possible that, under such a system, the Blaenavon or any other 
undertaking can keep out of difficulties? There are all sorts of persons 
to do everything but what the dona fide objects of the adventure require, 
This company was constituted with ten directors. Ten cooks to one din- 
ner, ten hinge-posts to one gate, ten captains to a ship, and ten com- 
manders-in-chief to an army. Do you believe that if these ten men had 
really credited the report of Mr, Ashwell, which made the purchase, that 
an average profit of 10 per cent., over good and bad times, could have cer- 
tainly been derived by investing 30,0007 each in the concern, to work it 
honestly, that they would not have found the sum, in preference to bene- 
volently “ letting in the public” to participate such advantages? They 
knew better; that was not theirgame, Without risking themselves, they 
marshalled the public into buying for their special use a good substantial 
property, a capital borrowing block, a fountain providing iron for their pri- 
vate trade, and 100,000/. a year to cut and carve for their uses and their 
salaries. It will be found, on a strict investigation of the accounts, that 
the managers have taken more than twice 10 per cent. upon their actual 
holdings, at the par value of 50/. a share, and upon the depreciated value 
100 per cent, would not cover their profits. 

It is idleness to talk of there having been lax management only, when 
it is the managers who profit by the laxity. Just as well excuse Sir John 
Dean Paul’s bank on the ground of “lax management.” It is a great 
mistake to suppose that, in joint-stocks, all is loss and mismanagement: 
there is great gain and excellent management for the hoodwinking and 
mammon-friend-making few. People may naturally suppose that men 
who have been held up at a public meeting “as fe boys, well 
whipped,” and that by a friendly intercessor who wished to mediate, much 
more than by a whole enemy, must feel as averse to appearing again at 
the board in public as the subscribers are to ever again seeing them there. 
That they would desire to soothe the smart in private, and hide their 
eyes, smeared and red with the tears of cabtigation. But I do not think 
so: it is assuming too romantic a view of human modesty. The genus 
director is a bold animal. In the very first act of these joint-stock melo- 
drames, the countenance of the director’s name is exposed as the adver- 
tising peeee: then follow 20 years of effrontery, sufficient to harden a 
sea-jelly, in perhaps 20 concerns, at home and abroad. ‘These are a sort 
of men who, so long as they gain their objects and the money, cling with 
tenacity to disgrace ; and the proprietors may be sure that, if they wish 
to be saved, they must save themselves by energy and action, and by no 
means rely on the godsend of a virtuous abdication. The position of the 
property is extremely critical, and requires their best attention. 

During the 20 years of the existence of this company much less, I be- 
lieve, than 6000/, yearly has been divided as the average of nominal profit. 
I say nominal, because the whole amount of debt now standing exceeds 
the whole aggregate of dividends. The whipped directors are, it seems, 
negociating a new lease. By the Abergavenny Leasing Act of last ses- 
sion, the renewed rent must be at least 10,000/.ayear. The presentrent 
is 4500/7., to increase by 500/. a year for every furnace exceeding nine put 
into blast. Of this rent, which care has been taken not to fill with fur- 
naces, about 2000/. a year is met by the sub-letting of the Nant-y-Glo sec- 
tion; so that, for the grievously wasted period of directorial doings, the 
Blaenavon victims have had the benefit of the low rental of 2500/. By 
the excellent management of the board, it appears that this substantial 
under-tenancy is to be lost to the company, who will, therefore, enter on 
their new term with an addition of about 80001. a year to their present 
liabilities. Happy tenants of a new period of existence, by which their 
rent will exceed by 2000/7. a year at least the average of directorial profits. 
This real state of the case was made consciously evident by the persua- 
sive lenitives which the earl’s agent administered to the last meeting, in 
a detail of the great prospects of advantage which, as a compensation, the 
amiable subscribers were to derive from selling coal and sub-letting col- 
lieries. That was the way, he said, Sir John Guest made his fortune. 
What a stimulus to a room full of incipient Guests! But all these clouds 
of coal dust and grateful incense can blind no man of sense to the real 
prospect, At present, all these fine things are in that tense peculiarly 
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belonging to joint-stocks—the longo-post-futurum. Were anything doing 
to realise them, it might be a different matter. The earl, as the meeting 
was distinctly told, is under a contract to re-let : where, then, is the hurry 
of throwing away 13 years of a low rental—10 years of it will be worth 
80,000/., and I am sure, whatever the directors think, the company is not 
in a position to throw away 80,0007. Instead of talking of the advan. 
tages to be realised at some nameless future from sales of coal, why not 
realise them at once, and test the value of the El Dorado defore it is paid 
for? If it be the object of the board, as suggested by your correspondent, 
“The Rejected,” to mismanage the property until they can buy the whole 
half-million for 50,0002., it may be worth their while to give the earl a 
premium equal to 150,0007. above their purchase, as they will then pay 
merely the rental, and get the whole works and stock for nothing. But 
for men who have paid 500,000/., and who have 200,000/. of debts yet to 
pay, to jump into 150,000/. more, without any preparation for it, and a 
downhill management under continuation, is plain insanity, if it can he 
avoided, Why not sublet the collieries at once, and get this great store 
of money in to pay off existing debts, before incurring new ones? Ten 
years’ honest management might do a great deal; and I presume the ex- 
isting contract is as binding for a new lease thenas now. Knock off the 
London board altogether: it isthe dead weight of thecompany. T notice 
that they contrived to pass a resolution that no sales of iron should be made, 
except in London, What was that for? An able agent in London, to 
conduct sales for the benefit of the proprietors, is all that reason requires. 
A couple of the principal holders resident in London (I suppose they must 
have the unfortunate name of directors) might be paid for consulting with 
him on special emergencies, when he required it; but the salesman must 
be the responsible person. Divided responsibility is a split bristle. The 
whole of the vast expense paid directors for mischievous attendances will 
be got rid of; for the costs of the London office will come out of what is 
now the private profit of the selling directors, who sell both the iron and 
the company. I believe there is already a very good manager at the 
works, if he were let alone, and who knows how to take advice, and where 
to ask for it, if suffered to act upon it. Two or three men of sense and 
business, whose interests are in the concern, on the spot, and not in 
London or Belgium, will form the country board tosupporthim. But, at 
all events, whoever he be, an able, competent manager at the works, 
clothed with full authority, is the sine gua non to success ; and he must, 
therefore, have such a salary as will induce a first-rate man to devote 
himself to the shareholders’ interest. A joint-stock can hardly pay too 
much for a “right man in the right place.” For gentlemen in London, 
walking in and out of a room, to manage a manufacture 150 miles distant, 
far too much has been paid already. Where the interest is so sub-divided, 
it is impossible to make the management precisely like a private iron- 
works; but make it as much as possible unlike a joint-stock company. 
The two or three residents near the works, guasi directors, are not likely 
to have their chief interest in the concern (though they ought to have), 
and may, therefore, be paid like London directors for their attendances at 
the works, not at a table, one or more of them every week, Let them 
form part of @ committee, to meet on the spot monthly at least, and which 
all shareholders who please can openly attend. All will be open and above- 
board—no delicate negociations pending, too delicate for a proprictor’s ear, 
and wrapped in mystery until sudden ruin bursts upon his shoulders, 
Quarterly meetings can be held for more special business; and when the 
yearly or half-yearly meeting is held in London, or wherever may suit 
the body of proprietors, a balance-sheet drawn, not by a friend, but by an 
independent public accountant, will give them some notion of their posi- 
tion. The cost of such an auditor will be money saved, 

In fact, the wonderfully efficient audit which has been going forward 
of the Blaenavon accounts is a rare instance of the ruinous looseness of 
the joint-stock system. Once a year, or once a half-year, the performers, 
ranged behind a long table, which serves as a fortification against the 
inroads of common sense, produce a piece of paper, with the expenditure, 
not showing what has been done for the money, but merely how much money 
has been done for. The proprietors in the trenches take it all upon trust ; 
they conclude their officers and their auditors have done their duty; they 
have no means to verify anything; they can take the sums total of the 
debtor and creditor columns, just as they might run up a strange butcher’s 
bill, to see that the first rule of arithmetic had been properly applied, with- 
out the least inkling of the correctness of the items; and then the meeting 
passes the accounts, Upon what sort of an audit this “ passing ’’ is founded, 
see the exposures in the report of the committee of investigation, 

And here I would make a remark on the apparent facility and frank - 
ness with which directors assent to this sort of committees, when they can 
no Jonger resist their appointment. A virtue is made of the necessity, and 
they have the wit to obtain credit for the ready access which they give 
to documents, and all kinds of information. They know what they are 
doing : the worse the character of the report, when it appears, the better 
for them, ‘They rely upon the difficulty of bringing scattered share- 
holders into any kind of efficient united action against any amount of di- 
rectorial delinquency : they have no fear of such a rava avis as a share- 
holder who would take the trouble to institute those criminal proceedings 
to which they know themselves to be liable. They are in possession of 
the property, and what they calculate on is, that the more disreputable the 
matters are which a report exposes, the more certain is it that the most 
respectable holders will be alarmed at the connection, and sell out for 
whatever they can get, to wash their hands, and escape what, at these 
periods, the managers always rattle very loudly—the danger of being in- 
volved in Chancery proceedings. They thus adroitly render a committee, 
which goes to work with a real good intention of improving the property, 
merely a tool for their main purpose of throwing the shares on the mar- 
ket at adepreciated value, In the Blaenavon, this jobbing has been car- 
ried on with a very high hand, the directors having actually refused to 
register any purchase of shares, they themselves being ike only permitted 
purchasers, 

It seems that they rely for this course upon a clause in their Deed of 
Settlement, which gives them the option of approving or disapproving a 
purchaser of shares. Such a clause would be interpreted in a court as in- 
tended to protect the property of the company, not the personal misde- 
meanours of the managers against the property of the company; and I 
have not the least doubt that, if ‘The Rejected,”* and the numerous 
other persons whose purchases have been thus refused, would unite with 
the vendors in criminal proceedings, they would obtain redress. The 
directors would be forced to show good reason why they injured the pro- 
perty of any subscriber, by hindering him in the sale of it. It is a da- 
maging act, which the law will not permit upon light grounds, much less 
when conducted on a system amounting to combination between the board 
and secretary to refuse and make valueless all shares, unless sold to them~ 
selves, In some of the cases related before the meeting, the directors had not 





* I have known such anonymous letters as this published merely as a man@uvre 
to bring purchasers into personal contact with directors, for canvassing purposes. 
It is quite possible, so much intrigue is there in joint-stocks, that this very letter has 


been written by a director, with that object. 
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adhered even to the letter of their own Deed. They are empowered to re- 
fuse a transfer : in these'cases’ they gave the transfer, and took the pur- 
chaser’s money, but refused to register, so as to keep the purchaser with- 
out any equivalent for months, until, weary of this perilous position, they 
constrained him to throw his purchase into their hands, to recover his cash. 

The sentence of Saturday last has made many men tremble who know 
they deserve the sgme fate—for once, a panic isa wholesome thing. I 
would confidently advise “‘The Rejected,” and his companions in misfor- 
tune, to offer they friends a pleasing vista, with the Mansion House in 
the perspective. Like the balanee-peint for the rope-dancer’s eye, its 
soothing image, gt an enchanting distance, hag had, in many cases that I 
know, a surprising effaet in rag be the erratic steps of directors. 

We have this fine passage in Monday’s 7imes, commenting on Strahan, 
Paul, and Co,’s tpusteeship :—‘ There are so many cases in which one 
man can make away with the property of another, in a manner in the 
highest degree fraudulent and immoral, without bringing himself within 
the danger of the criminal law, that people have come to regard a crime as 
no crime, simply because it is visited by no punishment.” This is spe- 
cially directed to the neglect of the law in providing summary punishment 
for the crimes of trustees, and on which neglect, as I at the present mo- 
ment well know, they presume ; but it tells with equal force against these 
who, when the law has provided means, do not avail themselves of them. 
Dr. Griffiths deserves the thanks of the country for taking the trouble to 
prosecute, and carrying out to the close this much-wanted example of 
terror. It is true that the larceny of 20,0007. is a large injury ; but, had 
his atake been the merest fraction, it would equally have been his duty to 
suppress a vice more common than is supposed, or at least acknowledged 
—the trifling with deeds by those entrusted with them. 

** Well-Wisher,” in his unprincipled letter, chuckles over the refusals 
of the “‘ concern” —their refusals of information and of registry to share- 


holders, and gibes and sneers at those who have been so refused. This 
levity would alter its complexion before stringent measures. They would 


then have to prove what “concern” it was whose interests they protected 
by refusing registry to a buyer of 1500 shares, who would have cut up 
directoral trickery at the root, thrown their se/f-profitable management 
overboard, and made an iron-works of the present vegetating thing, kept 
alive, like a stump, to furnish directoral sprouts. They would have to 
prove that this rejection was more beneficial to the business they nomi- 
nally direct than to their cherished pecadillocs, I am particularly en- 
gaged just now in polishing off some private special trusteeship knavery, 
or I should have no objection to give these “ knights of industry” a chance 
of refusing me, I should have all the rejected vendors and vendees to 
witness to the Aadit, and the secretary also, There is nothing gives more 
annoyance to these concerns than subpenaing the secretaries: it sets 
them quaking, and produces a magical effect. I presume they would 
hardly give him a bonus to disappear, and carry away all the books, as 
has been done in my own case, and winked at, D. Musuer, 
[ To be concluded in next week's Mining Journal. } 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE TRON MAKING, a 
Sin,—TI beg to assure Mr. Jerome that there is nothing extraordinary 
in my statement of no metallic iron entering into the composition of blast- 
furnace slags: it is well known and acknowledged by all who are con- 


versant with the subject. He has been misled, it would appear, by the 
phraseology of the commercial analytical chemists, Thus, Johnson and 
Matthey (for instance) will return a sample of ore, saying it shows so 
many per cent, “ of good pig-iron,” by which they do not mean that any 
pigs were actually existing in the ore, but merely that so many will be 
produced under appropriate treatment, I admit this is by no means a 
correct or scientific phrascology, but it is evidently used to suit the views 
of those whose object is pig-iron, and not science, As to whether the 
iron in grey cinders is in the state of protoxide, and in the scouring cinder 
peroxidised, or vice versa, as some have supposed, that controversy is not 
now to the purpose, the practical purport of my letter being to remove 
the apprehension of a subsequent destructive oxidation, and whieh may be 
tested by examining the great heaps of blast-furnace cinder, either of the 
pit-coal formation, when not much mixed with forge-iron cinder, or of 
the charcoal era, which have been exposed two centuries longer to the 
atmosphere, Charcoal furnace slags at one time entered largely into the 
composition of Bristol black bottles, but these were not,seen reddened 
outside—the red crust énside never used to be attributed to the oxidation 
of the bottle, Small scraps of iron, accidentally thrown away with it, 
will be found reddened and oxidised, but these are no part of the eompo- 
sition of the cinder, The other slags which Mr, Jerome mentions, espe- 
cially tho tirat two, contain much protoxide, and still more numerous 
films or particles of metallic iron, to undergo the reddening process; but 
these have nothing to do with the present question. 

As to the per centage of iron in good grey cinder, Mr, Jerome will per- 
ceive, from Mr. Truran, quoted by Mr. Higgins, that I have also stated 
nothing extraordinary, but that it is a common impression they contain no 
iron. ‘This may be an incorrect opinion, to be amended by improved ana- 
lysis; but Mr, Jerome’s own quotation from the pantograph of 0°4 (less 
than 4) being the per centage of iron in one specimen of cinder is quite 
sufficient to show that the large quantity alleged forms no essentia) fea- 
ture in the constitution of the slag, If the average be taken on 11 of Dr. 
Smith’s 13 specimens, it amounts to 2°62 per cent., entirely confirming 
my view; 6 of them are under 2 pertent. Furnaces in ‘bad condition” 
will not suit. Analysis of fragments of cinder in which portions of im- 
perfectly reduced ore may be interspersed is a very fallacious method of 
judging the total reaults of a smelting operation. Get fair average assays 
of a quantity of ore, with a perfect glass, exhibiting no appreciable quan- 
tity of iron; work the furnace produce up to this, and we may be sure the 
slag, as @ whole, contains neither 7 nor 10 per cent. of iron, Mr. Truran 
charges the Welsh works with throwing away, on an average, 2 ewts. 
of iron with every ton of cinder—some, 3 ewts, ; some, 4 ewts, to the ton, 
He may be correct; but in this case it would pay the trade well to em- 
ploy him to improve such very imperfect smelting operations. Some of 
the Welsh furnaces, when on forge-ivon, run a very dark cinder; but, to 
enter on the causes of this would take too much space, This author is 
an original thinker, with some peouliar views ; amongst these, he believes 
that the economy of fuel whieh, for a quarter of a century, has been sup- 
posed to result from the adoption of heated air is a delusion and a mistake, 
He lately did me the honour to string mo up with Mr, Babbage, M. 
Dufresnoy, Dr, Clarke, Dy. Thomson, my late father, and Mr, C, Wye 
Williams; and cut off all our heads at one fell swoop, as ignoramuses on 
the question of hot air, All the praetical men who adopt it may, as he 
thinks, he wrong; there have been instances of great errors universally 
prevailing until some single individual hag set them straight. But my 
object in noticing Mr. Higgins was by no means controyersial—I simply 
wished to correct tho impression that blast-furnace cinders became charged 
by oxidation after t were eold, As to the furnace, managed by a 
** seientific chemist,”’ yielding slags with 22 per cont, of iron, I can only 
say that, for success in the manufaeture, either in Northamptonshire or 
elsowhere, a different kind of manager will be required. 

I cannot here enter into a detail of the effects of different limestone 
fluxes upon the carbonisation of the iron; but my remark on the Heyford 
slag, whieh Mr, Jerome criticises, is entirely confirmed and elucidated by 
the useful information given in Mr. Higgins’s letter, that a silicious lime- 
atone was actually used, as the appearance of the cinder indicates. 

Mr, Jerome is right in assuming that 4 protoxide of jron may be per- 
oxided by exposure to oxygen under heat; but whether this plan is the 
hest to be devised is somewhat of a consideration, As to the constitution 
of the Heyford cinder, he may easily dissolve the oxide of iron out of a 
good specimen, and give ys tho result; but I may suggest that a cinder 
exhibiting mych colour of iron in thin films will appear comparatiyely co- 
lourless of iron when devitritied by cooling in large masses, I will only 
add further, that Mr, Elliott does not claim the invention of annealing ; 
on the eanteary, the pracegs is referred to, in his specification, as well 
known and understood, 

Mr, Higgins’s letter now elaims my attention, I have already suffi- 
giently explained that the object which led me to notice hig communica- 
tious wag the removal of the errongous idea that the value of slag articles 
would be destroyed by a subsequent progess of oxidation, As to the cause 
of the failure of the attempts hitherto tried at ironmaking in Northamp- 
tonshire, if the fect be as Mr, [iggins states (and I haye no right to doubt 
hia assertion in the least), that ne “ practical,” either melter or smelter, 
was employed to eonduet thom, we can have no difficulty in caming to 
agreement that the failure was owing to the ‘men employed.” Whether 
the well-known common-place operation of smelting iron was otherwise 
in Northamptonshire, I did not offer an opinion; but it certainly must be 
set about in a more common-place way than this before we can fairly 
judge how much of the difficulties are attributable to the materials, Re- 








specting the cost of those materials, I should rather be thought credulous 
than willingly believe that'l have been wilfully deceived by the numerous 
persons who have stated to me that the ore is delivered into the boats, 
royalty included, for 2s, per ton, through the extraordinary facilities for 
digging it. If this remarkable price is untrue, Mr. Higgins, who is on 
the spot, will do public service by giving the correct figure, and save in- 
vestments from being made on false representations. If the cost of mae 
terials alone, exclusive of labour, charges, waste, interest, engine coal, 
&c., ig ta be 37. per ton of iron, the prospects of the joint-stocks are less 
favourable than I could have wished; for, so far as my own interest is 
concerned, I should have no objection to sec every ounce of the ore smelted 
eastward of Daventry. 

I have already, in replying to Mr. Jerome, noticed the question on the 
quantity of iron contained in the slags. But even sheet Mr, Truran 
establish his maximum, this will no way affect the practical result any 
further than as increasing the weight of the articles, which, of course, is 
not desirable, any more than such a wasteful process of smelting. But as 
respects appearance, the beautiful specimens exhibited by Dr. Smith were 
manufactured from the slags, as they are at Dowlais; therefore it is imma- 
terial whether the alleged quantity of iron be in them, as there is the 
greatest beauty, without any special process for diminishing the contents 
of iron; and I will engage those specimens may be subjected to any test 
without spoiling them by oxidation, For the common goods no particu- 
lar beauty is needed. 

Mr. Higgins takes rather a despotic view of my liabilities in this busi- 
ness. Since Mr, Elliott, three years since, consulted me on his patents, 
[ have published three letters, pointing out (without at all disguising the 
difficulties) the advantages which might probably arise, especially in 
Northamptonshire, by a resolute and energetic practical adoption of his 
plans, Now, I do not see, that because I have recommended this subject 
as likely to be worth the attention of those who had time to devote to re- 
alising it, and of public service if properly followed up, I am, therefore, 
bound to undertake the work myself. As well blame the writers of the 
three daily leaders in the Zimes for not packing off to Turkey, America, 
and the Baltic. Every man has his own business to attend to, and I have 
mine; but, as far as time permits, I am always willing to set forward a 
promising and useful undertaking. No mancando more. If Mr. Hig- 
gins has time to buckle to the task, and make pipes, slates, and bricks, in 
three months, I shall be most happy to see them; what I have now done 
is to encourage him by the assurance to dismiss the fear of seeing them 
aftewards spoiled by oxidation, In one of the said letters I indicated the 
superiority of foundry iron slag for the manufacture, and the necessity of 
taking extra means for its purity, and that the giving 2 commercial value 
to a waste product would make it worth while to take such extra means, 

I take no exception to Mr. IHiggins’s theory of smelting silicious ores 
in its present shape, discarding the idea of the infusible matrix requiring 
more heat to melt it, What quantity of fuel any ore may require cannot 
be predicted with certainty ; it depends on a multiplicity of considera- 
tions, which can only be proved by actual working. ‘The nature of the 
fuel is one item: but, all other things equal, a silicious ore may require 
more fuel, from the mere fact of its requiring more limestone, I offered 
no comparative opinion whatever on this point, as between Northampton 
and Staffordshire, I do not understand Mr, Higgins’s meaning, as to the 
Northampton ore being deficient in carbon, as I never knew of ores that 
had any, excepting the blackbands, But, apart from this ambiguity, his 
notion of keeping the upper part of the furnace cool is practically eor- 
rect; not though, as he supposes, for absorbing carbon; for it is in a 
much lower part of the furnace where the iron absorbs this, but for get- 
ting well rid of the oxygen, which renders the silicious compound so dan- 
gerously fusible. The cylindrical is not the best form of furnace, but it 
is near enough to ensure a fair result; and if the furnaces used hitherto 
have been such as Mr, Higgins describes, he is right in considering them 
great obstacles to success. He is also perfectly correct in condemning (as 
| have already noticed) a silicious limestone flux. I am aware many 
persons who happen to have narrow-throated furnaces think they are ne- 
cessary for their materials; but I have never seen it satisfactorily proved 
that with a better form they would not do better. What I adverted to as 
quackery was, that any particular form of furnace was built for “ argilla- 
ceous ores, all containing more or less silex, and another for silicious. It 
was neverdone, There isa vastvaricty in argillaceous ironstones;” besides 
which, most furnaces in those districts now use a mixture, such as the ores 
of Cumberland and Lancashire, in which the earth is principally silex. 

I do not know what terms may be used by “‘ mineral chemists” when 
managing furnaces, but they seem to make a sad mess of the realities, by 
Mr. Jerome's statement, ‘Tine term of practical men is, that the “ fuel 
carries the burden,” which is the ore; therefore, for the ore to carry the 
burden, is to say that it carries itself. So, also, it is a practical mistake 
to think that any man reared in the smoke of a blast furnace is able by 
that process to tell at once the exact per centages of iron and earths in 
any specimen of ore, Neither will watching a crucible do it. Such ex- 
act figures can be obtained no way but by strict analysis, properly con- 
ducted by those devoted to that business, But it is of little consequence 
to make a mistake in a term, or to pretend to what is impossible, so long 
as Mr, Higgins does not mistake the practice, by filling the furnace at 
starting with ore, and putting on the coke afterwards as the burden, 1 
do not think there is any fear of this. Mr. Higgins has plainly a good 
general notion of what is required; and a persevering, shrewd man, who 
observes what is going on, is in a better way to success than by being 
over studious about words, He cannot fail to do better than those who 
have, it seems, preceded him. By-the-bye, I should like to hear where the 
large iron-works are, supplied with ore of 50 to 40 per cent. of protoxide 
of iron—it would be instructive to learn their position, 

In conclusion, I shall be most happy to hear that Mr. Higgins has con- 
quered all the difficulties of the Northampton iron-making problem, and 
of the slag manufacture also,—Nov. 14, Daviv Musuer, 





A” xonTHAMPTONSHIRE IRON ORE, 


Sin,—It is not my intention to prolong the correspondence which has already taken 
place on the above subject, for my opinion thereon has been formed long ago, and the 
experience thut I have had subsequently has only contributed more fully to establish 
that opinion ; my object is simply to notice a few of the remarks contained in the 
letter of ** Young Iron,” and inserted in last weck’s Journal, for I think that when 
an individual ventures to address the publie, whether through the medium of your 
Journal or otherwise, he should eonsider thoroughly the nature of his remarks, and 
be fuliy satistled that what ho advances can be borne out by actual facts. f 

It will, porhaps, be as well for me to mention that, having been engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of iron for nearly 30 years, I take a deep interest in any question apper- 
taining to that very important branch of industry, and hence my reason for troubling 
you in reference to ** Young Iron’s” communication, I will pass over the first part 
of his letter, which deals with the “chemical ” consideration of his subiect, and con- 
fine myself to what I deem of more importance—viz., his remarks in reference to rail- 
way bars. Now, although I am free to admit that essentially bad rails have been 
made, still I eannot join issue with ‘* Young Iron” as to the cause. He considers it 
to be owing to their being made from * white iron,” and further states, ** Nor does 
the mischief end here, for it is impossible to convert ‘white iron’ into really good 
malleable iron, and hence the deplorable revelatiors which take place when the rails 
which have been in nse for a year or two are examined.” Again, * This renders it 
imperative upon railway companies to renew their permanent ways, in some cases 
every two or three years, whereas rails made from ‘ grey pig-iron,’ upon sound prac- 
tical and scientific principles, would endure 100 years without crushing or laminating, 
and with very little abrasion.” F 

Now, Sir, I look upon the latter part of the last quotation as being truly marvellous, 
inasmuch as it proclaims what may be done, and, at the same time, exhibits our great 
ignorance as manufacturers ; but I am one of those who believe that, despite the im- 
provements which have taken place in the manufacture of iron, it is yet possible todo 
more, and it may be that ‘* Young Iron ” is destined to remove some of the difficulties 
so inherent to the manufacture, and which every ironmaster practically feels, Iam 
quite sure he will confer a lasting obligation upon rail makers, and especially u pon 
railway companies, if he will point out how he proposes to convert ‘* grey pig-iron ” 
into railway bars which will last, not 100 years, but the one-fifth of that period ; and 
until ** Young Lvon” can produee full and satisfactory evidence in support of his 

pinion, I shall ider that he has ventured upon an assertion which is not the re- 
sult of “sound practical and scientific principles,” but rather like the ** baseless 
fabric of a vision.” I have said that I am engaged in the manufacture of iron, and 
I may add railway bars also, and that in all my proceedings I profess to be governed 
by sound practical knowledge, obtained by dint of hard fagging and close personal at- 
tention tothe manufacturing operations; I, therefore, know the value of grey pig-iron, 
and where to apply it. ‘“‘ Young Iron,” however, must not attempt to leeture me 
upon the suitability of grey pig-iran for railway bars. Does he suppose that, as ma, 
nufaeturers, we are not to be the best judges in reference to grey iron, or whiteiron, 
for such a purpose? If not, we have worked and lived as mere automatons. 

The whole secret of the matter lies ina nut-shell, It is admitted that the rails of 
the present day do not exhibit the same durability as formerly—but why! Is it to 
be supposed, that with lacomotive engines, in some eases double and treble their ori- 

inal weight, trucks and cafriages in the same proportion, the running trains per 
 - multiplied almost tenfold their former number, and an increase in the speed 
frightful to contemplate, the wear and tear of any line having such counteracting 
causes can possibly be at the former ratio? ‘Grey pig-iron,” although worked upon 
seientific principles, will not do it; a good part of the blame in defective rails must 
be attributable to railway engineers themselves. The construction of a rail will very 
often add years to its duration; and although manufacturers have pointed this out 
to them times without number, they still remain wedded to their own opinions, and, 
like ** Young Iron,” imagine that rails ought to last forever, Ip some railway 
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their opinions, or otherwise fall, in, with the views of, sober-minded, 
and not attempt to ride rough, shod over the, men who, ofall others, a 
lated to suit the requirements of this, iron age, 


Nou, 21. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE IRON-MAKING. 

Sre,—My letter of the 3rd inst. has elicited a remarkable reply from Mr. Musher’, 
champion, ‘t Young Iron.” Young, indeed, must he be, if for an instant he imagine; 
that his rhapsodical ravings, coarse invective, aud senseless ridicule, will be aeceptes 
by your readers as a sufficient answer to afew plainremarks. The practical man ye 


knows that the employment of such weapons betrays a weakness, and an utter in 
ability to grapple with the arguments adduced. The subject matter of three parts 
of its contents ** Young Iron” wisely refrains from attacking, and far better Would 
it have been far his credit had he pursued the same course with the other portion tr 
my letter. ‘* Yaung [ron” cannot understand the difference between oxide of iron 
and oxidised iron. This is very possible, and were there only one oxide of iron thers 
would be no real difference. [ut the proportion of oxygen to iron is not alike ing 
oxides of iron, and it is for this genius to fish out the why and the wherefore jro, 
in combination with a minimum quantity of oxygen, is not oxidised. It may hp, 
him, perhaps, if I state that the word oxidised means a thorough oxide—an xij, 
with which we cannot, according to present chemical knowledge, combine more 
oxygen than it at present contains. 

Clever as this infant prodigy is, he cannot twist the remark relative to milj and 
other cinders to suit the construction which he wishes to put omit. I stated, thar 
when cinders were exposed to atmospherical influences the iron which they contained 
showed, by the change of colour, that it was being oxidised. 1 nowhere said that 
the metal in such cinders was already oxidised. “4 

After his lucid explanation of what is meant by a good cinder, I guess the Projects 
for utilising blast-furnace slags will have to rest awhile. According to * Young 
[rvon’s” admission, the black cinders form the majority ; and he assures your readers 
that it is utterly useless to attempt the conversion of these into articles of uti}ity 
The remaining quantity is composed of the intermediate qualities between the utterly 
useless and the good grey cinders. Where, or what quantity of, the good erey cinder 
is annually produced, he sayeth not, and yet it is from this good grey cinder that the 
articles of beauty and utility are to be manufactured. He hints, however, that to 
obtain the right cinder ironmasters must return to the good old times, when furnaces 
made grey iron, and run a good grey cinder. How many of them will do this, that 
they may enrich themselves through the medium of the cinders instead of the iron, 
as heretofore, remains to be seen. ’ 

** Young Tron’s” rodomontade about ‘the dark ages of iron-making,” * erndeme. 
talloid, yclept white iron,” “‘ collapse,” ‘‘ blue stage,”’ ‘‘ Spanish liquorice,” helpless, 
director-ridden railway companies,” is in perfect harmony with the other portions of 
hisletter. He must be a verdant young gentleman indeed, to suppose that ironmasters 
worked their blast-furnaces on white iron from choice, or that railroad directors wou} 
not prefer rails of best iron, had they the money at command wherewith to pay for 
them. But while buyers will have cheap iron, ironmasters will make inferior qua. 
lities; and so long as shareholders crave for cheap construction and immediate diyj. 
dends, directors will purchase the lowest price rails, whether these promise to be the 
cheapest or not. 

Your correspondent states :—“ I saw rails, made at Dowlais Iron-W orks in 1837, 
under the superintendence of the late Mr. D. Mushet, from grey iron, which would 
have stood the ordinary traffic of a railway for centuries,” What a pity he did not 
communicate to your readers the present location of these rails! They would last 
centuries, and, as only 18 years have elapsed, it is reasonable to infer that, if they 
really were manufactured in such an i parable », they still exist as good 
as when first laid down. It is not too late to supply the omission. 

Ironmasters must be under a load of obligation to “* Young Iron,” for his informa. 
tion that it is impossible to convert white iron into really good malleable rails, With 
praiseworthy candour, however, he confesses that his information on the subject of 
blast-furnace cinders, as also on other matters, is derived from hearsay, such and such 
a person having told him so. With such an admission before them, your readers can 
very well form their own opinion of his qualifications for defending Mr. Mushet. 

“ Young [ron ” recommends those who desire information respecting the smelting 
of Northamptonshire ores, to study Mr. Mushet’s papers On Iron and Steel. Mr, 
Mushet’s work was written a quarter of a century before this peculiar ore was disco. 
vered, and of all the works extant contains the least information respecting its 
smelting. Adopting his own words, the person who sought the required information 
from the work in question, might do so “for the term of his natural existenge,” 
without discovering the object of his search. 

As if ashamed of his effusion, and doubtful of the kind of reception it would meet, 
your correspondent signs himself ** Young Iron.” The readers of your Journal, how. 
ever, need not be told that “* Young Iron” is a very conceited, garralous old man, 
who has appeared in your columns under various signatnres, not one so appropriate 
as that under which he now writes, secing that, in the natural course of things (he 
being full blown, by his own admission, in 1837), he must be verging on second ebili- 
hood, and, as such, entitled to our compassion. : 

Since writing one’s name appears to be growing out of fashion, I beg to substitute 
the cognomen bestowed on me by your correspondent, Tuk Onacin, 


Nov, 22, 
A BRITISH IRON MANUFACTURE. 


Sir,—If I mistake not, I recognise in one of your correspondents last week, under 
the cognomen of “ 8.””—by itself S.—an old friend with a new face, being his first ap- 
pearance on any stage in disguise, as one of the advocates in support of my case for 
a just and honourable national reward for the services and the wrongs of my late 
father, most assuredly the greatest benefactor that ever lived in ‘the world’s me- 
mory” to thirty millions of ler Majesty’s subjects. 

There must be some mistake in this crooked ‘S.” at the foot of my friend's 
letter, as he never has been, and never means to be, ashamed to give his real name 
and address, when he gives his heart, his hand, and his pen, to any object deserving 
of his support; in fact, he was the first to speak out his mind as regards my father’s 
merits in his Prize Essay for Steel, for which he received last Wednesday a medal 
from the Society of Arts, awarded to Charles Sanderson, steel manufacturer at Shef- 
field ;* for this gentleman did not fail to allude statistically to the facts and proofs in 
honorary distinetion of the late Henry Cort, adding—‘‘ To me it is a pleasure, as it 
is a pride, to bring forward to public notice the inventions of a man which have pro- 
duced such astonishing results in our works, our railways, and steam navigation; 
and, he might have said, but for these discoveries, puddling and rolling of bar-iron, 
two-thirds of all the present trade at Shefiield for cheap cutlery would have been in 
aubibus, with foreign iron at 501. or 100/, per ton For, while the other third, toges 
ther, with all the hardware trade of the kingdom, must have been in a most deplorable 
condition, like railways, steam navigation, and all the other great interests of this 
country, especially Her Majesty’s fleets, her seamen, as well as the nayal and mili- 
tary defence of all her dominions at home and abroad. 1 

As regards your other, but not your nameless, correspondent, 8, B. Rogers, Ne 
mentions a discovery of his own for improving the puddling process, patented by my 
father in 1783, and sinee, I believe, more universally adopted than any other ever 
known ; and, like his invention of grooved rollers, no one has ever attempted for the 
last seventy years to dispute it. The new process by Mr. Rogers, whose know ledge 
and experience renders him well-qualified to throw a new light on the subject, is de- 
seribed as under :— P r 

‘“‘ By Mr. Cort’s invention of the puddling process, the ironmaster was enabled . 
economically increase his make of iron from 4 or 5 to 8 or 9 tons per week per fire, whieh 
increase of make was certainly a great stepin the march of improvement; but by my 
invention of iron bottoms to Mr, Cort’s furnaces the make was increased, ines 
sively, from 8 or 9 to 20 and 24 tons of puddled bar per week. This ag ores 
upon Mr, Cort’s invention was originally offered in 1818, unconditionally, to ean 
sent W, Crawshay, Esq., the proprietor of the Cyfarthfa Iron-Works ; and ‘ ais 
the presence of his then furnace-manager (the late Mr. Matthew Wayne), elitr 
principal engineer (Mr. W. Williams); but the affair was deemed an a “nr 
‘rhe iyention, consequently, remuined in abeyance for several years, oy ne oa 
Mr. Richard Harford put it into practice at his works, at Ebbw Vale. pang a 
improvement upon Mr. Cort’s puddling-furnace I never, either directly or " eet 
received the slightest pecuniary acknowledgcment, except from one firm in ws - ro 
alone, although the invention has become general in the iron trade thr oug yn 
world, and has enabled the ironmaster to considerably more than « ouble his annus 
make of iron, with a very slight extension of capital, for the last 24 years. Vales,” by 

According to the very able letters on the ‘*fron Industry of South W a “ bs 
Daniel Thomas Evans, Esq., a gentleman well known at the English Bay or the 
Morning Chronicle, in 1851, it appears, from personal inspection by wm that the 
iron-works of W. Crawshay, Esq., at Cyfarthfa, Ynys-fach, and Hirwein, - os 
total make of iron in 1849 was not less than 72,000 tons; and as the Dowlais aan 
pany was using at this time 77 puddling furnaces, it may not be overrating The total 
tensive operations at Cyfarthfa aud other works at 80 puddling furnaces. Now, sup- 
make of the whole at these works, for 24 years, would be 1,728,000 tons. ‘pottoens,’ 
posing three-fvurths to be puddled bar-iron, the total tothe credit of iron a ~4 
if used, would have been 1,296,000 tons; and if doubled in 24 years, the w See 
duce at least by Mr. Rogers's invention, of a better nuderstanding to pe re, 
furnaees invented by Henry Cort, would have been 2,592,000 tons of pudice ™ 
instead of 1,296,000 tous, . 

Mr. Rogers himself will deem this only a fair and liberal view of - it Mr, Hent¥ 
own invention, in 1818, But I venture, with ull due deference, tosu ee ived in tbis 
Cort was the first, and, I believe, the only iron manufacturer that ever ship atlasts 
country, before or since 1748), to make Briti-h bar-iron out of common § 
the coarsest kind of cast-irgn, without the aid of finer’s metal, iron — ‘ds, equal in 
blast bellows, or eylinder, after 43 experiments in all the Royal Doe Vrom the Port 
all, but even superior in many of the trials, to the best Swedish iroa 
of Oreground, in Sweden, = : in being 

ir, Reewe will, therefore, I hope pardon my want of understand} ed “iron 
unable to explain how it happened that the late Mr. Richard Harford P yo faxstis 
bottoms” after Messrs. Harford, Crocker, an’ Co., I presume af bye need al iron- 
had subseribed to a public declaration in 1811, with all the other Be were greatly 
makers in South Wales, in favour of sand bottoms, by stating that Gon his system 
indebted to Henry Cort for his exertions in bringing to publie atten vevarberatory 
of puddling (with sand araene = * “ aon —— sepa and in a re 
or air furnace, heated by the flameonly from pitcoal. | +. sn 1818, differs 

Mr. Rogers Will also be able to explain in what respeot his invention, in ee fure 
from the invention patented by Daniel Onions for “iron bottoms on Mr. James 
naces, more than 80 years previously, because I find, by a letter Sheffield, tbat 
Cockshutt, dated Feb. 20, 1812, from the Wortley Iron-W orks, ee 787 «+ iron bat= 
when he was in partnership with the late Mr. Richard Craw ry ty aatentee, Daniel 
toms” were then in use in the neighbourhood of Cyfaithfa, by t ss the new process+ 
Onions, whose name, certainly, was very far from soeneneneneesney b  Rishard Craw 

Mr. Cockshutt, at this time, was a much older ironmaster t ng ee » before be 
shay, when he fully examined into the merits of these eg before Mr. Samuel 
suffered my father’s sand bottoms to be adopted at Cyfarth atoms, and workmen 
Homfray borrowed of Mr. Cockshutt my father’s plans, sand oP rolling works for the 
to ereet also, on the same patent principles, his puddling 4° — the patent proce*s 
Pen-y-darren Iron Company ; and Mr. Cockshutt says, yan’ Cyfarthfa, excert 
of Daniel Onions yery little differing from the process carrie: e ~. y and, in part of 
that, instead of sand, a cast-iron bottam to the furnace beige n sn the surface © 
the process, a stream of cold air was directed and made to blow upo car 10 give 

D ry ess, but did not appe: “ 
the melted metal, which seemed rather to hasten the proc "the creat object aimed at. 
any superior quality or brighinem to the iron, which was the ¢ eduction by 

ie is, therefore, for Mr. 
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he merits of his 
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t of pr . 
ogers to prove that the greater amoun it in the 
his invention has not been Counterbalanced by the diminished value of i 
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engineers and “* Young Iron” in the same category, and hope they will live to realise 
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garket} for if this had ‘not been the stumbling-block with Mr, Cuokshutt in 1789, and 
wah Mr: Wy Crawshay more than 30 years afterwards, ‘the latter is not the man to 

pave tirrown away the profit on the total inereased mate tf 24 years, being 1,295,000 

‘ Besides, how could these 1,296,000 tons of puddled iron be brought to the most 

yailable profit, withowt) first going Qnegh my father’s grooved rollers, which in- 

: ased the sae of puddied and hammered bar-iron not merely double, but 20 for | in 

oer time, with same number of hands, and of best quality, as eompared with ham- 

mered bars, too inferior for exportation; whereas the export of puddled and rolled iron 
of all sorts, for more than half a century, has not been much less than 8,000,000 tons, 
It may be seen by the reports of two select committees of the House of Commons, 
one dated June 12, 1829, and the other July 24, 1833, that 300,000/., out of many 
illions sterling, during the last half century, had been distributed from the national 
po for the most absurd and unworthy objects, as well as for others really deserving 

. tional reward. Among the former sort, the following sums were thrown away :— 

11,0000. to the original inventor of Italian engines, invented 76 years before ; 50001, 

for making the ocean fresh and wholesome, but never brought to London in exchange 

for Thames water ; 2500, for bringing sprats and other fish to London; 500/, for 
ing paste to supersede wheat flour. Among the gigantic national rewards, the 
roatest is 110,060/., for poenty 70ers ending in the year 1813, besides a pension of 

‘hood. per anoum for mail coaches—the latter being superseded by railways, at a cost 

of nearly 400,000,000/, of money, which would have cost 100,000,000/, more, but for 

my father’s inventions, not rewarded by the Legislature with one farthing! In 1838, 

more than 1000 persons were recipients of pensions annually for all kind of services, 
J equal to 140,000/. annually, ineluding the representatives of families who never eaved 

the nation a single farthing; while two of the daughters of Henry Cort, who had 
gved then 200,000,000/. sterling, were the least of all the annuitants, lingering on 
miserable pensions of 19/, per annum each ; while others were receiving hundreds 
yad thousands per annum, for doing nothing. The Tiouse of Commons was appealed 

in 1812, when the saving from my father’s inventions was more than 3/,000,0002, 

derling; yet they refused to pay even the expense of my late brother’s petition, 

though recommended by the committee, and not exceeding 2501, (See review in the 

Journal of ‘the Society of Arts, July 20, 27, and Aug, 3, 1855.) The House of Com- 

mons next year will be appealed to for saving, in 66 years, 300,000,000/. sterling. In 

the meantime, I addressed our illustrious Sovereign the Queen, prayina that Hier 

Majesty would be pleased to recommend her Ministers to grant me a small pension, 

being more than 70 years of age. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to command Col. 

Phipps to state, in reply, that I had reversed the case; for the Ministers should re- 

commend to Her Majesty, and not Her Majesty recommend to her Ministers, proper 

objects for national rewards, _ ' ‘ : 
addressed also His Royal Highness Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, 
who commanded Col. Phipps to state that His Royal Highness never interfered with 
State affairs, ; 
Oe saad the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, for some occupation under 
Government, when the Lordships replied immediately by regretting that it was not 
in their power to comply with my request ; when I once more presumed to appeal to 
their Lordships to place me on the same list of pensions with my two sisters for 191. 
perannum each; but, in reply, their Lordships again regretted that, after the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons in 1812 (See review in the Journal of the Society of 
{rts, July 20, 27, and Aug. 3), they could do nothing ; whereupon I reminded their 
iordships that the Lords of the Treasury had, in 1816 (four years after that decision), 
ranted to my sisters pensions of 19, per annum each, ; : 
I addressed also the secretary of the Society of Arts, who, with every desire on his 
own part to encourage my present efforts, was obliged to reply by stating that he had 
no power to aid me in the struggle I was making, beyond giving publicity to the case 
in the society’s Journal. : : ‘ 

I have since addressed the council of the Society, through the Chairman, the Rev. 
James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., in the hope that they would bestow some honorary or 
pecuniary reward on my father’s inventions having realised all the great objects for 
which the Society was ostablished in 1754. ¢ , 

The following gentlemen have consented to actas an Honorary Committee in support 
of the appeal next year to Parliament :—The Rev. James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S.; Prof- 
Rdward Solly, #.R.S.; Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S.; Charles Manby, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
Charles Hood, Esq., F.R.S.; W.Chaplin, Esq.M.P,.; David Mushet, Esq.; Charles 
Sanderson, Esq., Sheffield; H. E. Hoole, Esq, Sheffield; and others shortly will 
be named. 

Lastly, I have addressed Mr. William Crawshay, in the hope that he would become 
my leading patron in an appeal to the iron trade of Great Britain, the inventions of 
wy father having added to the wealth of this powerful and influential body more than 
0 millions sterling. Ricuarp Corr, 

29, Belitha-terrace, Barnsbury-park, Islington, Nov. 22. 

PS. Shduld this catch the eye of another of your 1 corr ts, under 
the signature of ** Exposer of Abuses,” he so powerfully guards the unwary against 
the plunder of others, and so effectually blots out all acts of the latter description 
from the category of honourable and equitable transactions between man and man, 
that if he will favour me with his address, confidentially, I will forward all the facts 
and proofs touching the robbery and the ruin of the greatest benefactor to the iron 
industry, the a and commerce of the country. 


BRITISH ARON MANUFACTURE.—II, CORT’S INVENTIONS. 


Sir,—I am gratified to see a response from two of your correspondents to Mr. R. 
Cort’s most able statement, and poignant appeal, upon the greatness and the recom- 
pense of his father’s merits. But I wish particularly to remark on Mr. Rogers’s let- 


ter, containing a claim to the invention of the iron bottom for puddling furnaces. In 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, Mr. R. Cort, in July last, published a fearful nar- 
rative of the mode in which his father was ruined and plundered by those he had 
served, and his children subsequently deprived of their just claim on the public purse, 
by certain iniquitous proceedings before a Committee of the House of Commons, pre- 
sided over by an eminent mathematician, Mr. Davies Giddy (afterwards Gilbert), 
MP. for Bodmin, I have since written several letters in the same Journal, com- 
menting on the’dismal facts; and the whole matteris weli worth the perusal of those 
who take an interest in that opprobium of our nation, the treatment of their greatest 
benefactors by the Government and the capitalist, and by our Patent Laws. Rich 
men swell up their pride with the spoils of a fellow-being, just as they take the silk 
from a worm, or the wool from a sheep, and then kill them out of the way as an in- 
wnvenience. Lhe Sogiety of Arts has, under its title, a great and special mission, to 
take up and agitate claims for the redress of any infamous discouragement of arts, 
commeree, and manufactures: and I trust they will on this occasion exert an energy 
befitting their expressed objects, and the surpassing importance and urgency of the 
present occasion. 

In one of these communications, I have referred to the use of iron bottoms, as the 
only important improvement added to the puddling process from the date when this 
great national boon, in 1784, sprung fully armed from the head of the inventor, In 
that reference I have named the Harfords, of Ebbw Vale, as the reputed inventors of 
iron bottoms. To my mind, nothing is more imperative than giving inventions to 
their rightfulowners. ‘* Accursed is he who removes his neighbour’s landmark ;”? and 
feeling that the * filching of a man’s good name” is, if possible, more ignominious, I 
im always anxious strictly to examine and assign the true merit in such claims, I 
think it is very important that Mr. Rogers should make his title sure to a page in this 
wentful history before it is too late. Mr. Matthew Wayne, I am sorry to hear, is 
gone; but from Mr. W. Crawshay himself Mr. Rogers could have no difficulty in ob- 
uining a written declaration of the offer to him of the iron bottom in 1818, It would, 
iho, be interesting to know how far Mr. Rogers had proseeded with his idea—if 
merely a suggestion, or whether he had made drawings of a plan, with any further 
particulars; if, for instance, the existing arrangement for keepirg the bottoms cool. 
Iwas the more induced to name the Hirfords as the probable inventors, because I 
recollected that, about 1843, Mr. Rogers, in your columns, claimed this invention, and 
uy late father replied, assigning it to Mr. Harford. No answer appearing, I con- 
duded Mr. Rogers had none to offer, which now appears to be far from the case. 

Without at ail detracting from the merits of Mr. Rogers, or of any other person, I 
can have no doubt that, had Mr. Henry Cort not been plundered and killed in the 
‘rightfnl manner revealed in a mass of private and public documents, of which there 
neither is nor can be any refutation, we should much earlier have had the iron bot- 
‘om, even before the close of the last century. Mr. Cort, in his brief and outraged 
career, exhibited that logical sequence of invention which has distinguished all great 
discoveries of a new principle. Thus Watt, having grasped his new principle of con- 
densation, followed it up by a series of co-operative developments (the parallel mo- 
‘on, for instance), to add efficacy and completeness to the first idea. Similarly Cort, 

vag invented and perfected the puddling by the flame of pit coal, proceeded logi- 
cally to devise a means for disposing of the vast quantities of workable iron which 
this facility placed at command, He constructed the grooved, or fluted, roller, by 
Which streams of solid iron, bars, rails, and every elongated shape, are spun out com- 
Dletely finished, by one single act of the pair of hands previously employed in tarn- 
red and returning a hundred times the heated and reheated bloom under the forge 
‘immer, We have the written testimony of Mr. Robert Thompson (uncle to the late 
Allerman Thompson), that Mr. Richard Grawshay succeeded with difficulty in ma- 
Mufactaring by the hammer, at Cyfarthfa, 10 tons of bar-iron weekly, of an inferior 
q tality, Mr. Cort, having perfected his processes, Mr. Crawshay, as well he might, 
‘ppreciated their value, and engaged him to erect at Cyfarthfa his patent furnaces 
and Tolls. Of the mill thus erected, Mr. James Cockshutt, Mr. Crawshay’s partner, 
in residing on the spot, writes, in 1812, “that since that time (1785) it has been 
- improved, though much imitated.” And Mr. Thompson continues, that this 
for made 200 tone of iron weekly, of a quality fitted for anchors, and all those uses 
teanien we hung upon foreign import, with the same labour, with more ease than 
net weekly and weakly tons had previously been elaborated. Mr. Samuel Hom- 
hie at the same date, erected a similar mill at Pen-y-darren, borrowing from Mr. 
eshte, as he relates, the drawings of the furnaces, the patterns of the rolls, and 
hth workmen Thus came into use an invention which, though neither of 
trae makers paid the royalty of 10s. per ton they contracted for, has created the iron 
oRr. especially the export trade, of Great Britain, and annihilated the export trade 
- Ussia,—an invention so great in its simplicity and its effects, that no inventor in 
hi nation ever deserved so much the ereetion of a statue of gold to commemorate 
donthievertients. Cort has but one compeer, Watt, who by his improvements in the 
mn te eane gave copious blast to smelt the iron, and power to wield the mechan- 
heme Cort subjected it. Had the use of rolls been confined to positions, like 
teas ee a river is at command to drive the train, a great element of pro- 
that eve Ww ave, of course, been wanting, though Dowlais and other works show 
~“ n Watt may he dispensed with. Without the steam-engine the rolls might 
itt =e less, but without the rolls the steam-engine could have done nothing ; and 
roped e aoe ironmasters living who doubt or deny that the whole merit of the 
the ent Toller is due to Henry Cort, I here publicly call upon them to state who was 
lry Pele pee that his image may be placed at once beside that of Cort in the gal- 

national worthies. If they name no oyen man, let them ever after hold their 
Vente Boing myself entirely aware and convinged that Henry Cort was the sole in- 
the fn the grooved or fluted roller, now in use all over the world in ironmaking* 
doabe berg supplement demanded by his invention of puddling, I can have little 
Men, ag at bd iron bottem would have speedily suggested itself to his practical acu- 
many = urther necessity, dictated by experience. In trath, I cannot doubt that 
terealed er improvements would have been devised by degrees, which now stand un- 
+ We are unable to conjecture how much the nation may have lost by the de- 

talons n of such a mind, the sacrifice of his life and interests to paltry avarice, mean 
¥, and the plague of official dereliction.—Nov. 20, Davip Musner. 
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A Nover EXPERIMENT was succesfully tried on board the Horatio screw 
ean. oe While she was towing the Glatton floating battery out to the Mediterra- 
tempi consequence of the condensing gear of one engine giving way at sea, it was 
teasing ed to make the crippled engine still available, by working it on the non-con- 
tary of or locomotive, principle. This was done by a temporary arrangement to 
teas of @ exhausted steam away on deck; and taking into consideration the rough- 
ing Withers at hand for making such an alteration, and the ur eney of proceed- 
tthe enets delay to get the Gatton out for the work in the Black Sea, the working 
tens of ait on tanek mene g principle exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A Buttle with the Basalts: being an Attempt to Deliver the Chief or Primary 
Crystalline Masses from Plutonic Dominion, By Joszvu Hornswortn, 
Esq., M.G.8.F., &e.—London : Mining Journal office, 26, Fleet-street; 
Groombridge and Sons.—Edinburgh: W. Elgin and Son; Johnstone 
and Hunter.—Dublin: John Robertson, 


It is with much pleasure we have to announce to our readers the appearance of a 
very interesting little publication, under the piquant and appropriate title of A Battle 
with the Basalis, by our old and able correspondent, Joseph Holdsworth, Esq., and 
which, in a less extended form, oceupied several columns of the Mining Journal a 
short time ago, The author’s long and extensive acquaintance with geological phe- 
nomena, his almost enthusiastic habits of close and accurate observation in the field, 
and, as we before have had occasion to observe, that lucidity of style and argumen- 
tative power which always mark his writings, are all elements which peculiarly 
qualify him for the task he has undertaken, and which a careful perusal of the pages 
before us, we imagine, ean hardly fail to convinee that he haa, to the prescribed ex- 
tent, foreibly and effectively performed. The more prominent and novel feature in 
Mr. Holdsworth’s views, immediately bearing on the great geological problem (the 
solution of which has of late especially engaged the attention of practical and scien- 
tific men), consists in his demonstrating that the trappean rocks are not a molten pro- 
duet, but, in their characteristic varicties, have resulted from transmutation, as ca- 
priciously and irregularly effected at remote periods on certain of the heterogeneous 
materials existing In ‘* the submarine, deep, humid recesses of the earth’s great la- 
boratory.” This position he very amply illustrates and establishes on the several ap- 
pearances presented by the interpolations of igneous and aqueous deposits, their 
passage into each other by insensible gradations, their occasional exhibition in dis- 
tinctive compartments in the same identical mass of rock, thus singularly attesting 
the capricious character of the chemico-erystalline agencies to which it has been sub- 
jected, &c.; and, moreover, describes and points to the spots or localities where these 
various phenomena are to be seen in situ, so that ‘he who runs may read.” The 
author then enters into an instructive variety of practical and scientific details bearing 
on the igneous question, treating of active and extinct voleanoes, earthquakes, thermal! 
waters, crystalline lodes, remarkable veins, porphyritic dykes, composition and struc- 
ture of rock, &c., and thus so elaborately and effectively investing the basaltic citadel! 
(that stronghold of the Plutonists), thai for ourselves we are free to confess our faith 
not a little shaken in its boasted impregnability. The book is, however, written ina 
spirit of candonr and moderation, and an obvious desire earnestly to represent 
‘things as they are” towards the elucidation of the great natural truths which con- 
stitute the main objects of the enquiry; in short, it altogether does much credit both 
to the head and heart of the writer, and we cordially recommend its instructive pages 
to the earnest perusal of our readers. 





A Manual of Electricity, including Galvanism, Magnetism, Diamagnetism, 
Hlectro-Dynamics, Magneto- Electricity, and the Electric Telegraph. By 
[enry M. Noap, Ph.D., F.C.S. Part I. Electricity and Galvanism. 

—London: George Knight and Co., Foster-lane, 1855, 


Although the present century has been most remarkable for the diffusion of general 
information, and for vast discoveries in all the agencies by which Nature effects her 
great and mysterious operations, electricity and magnetism have of late years pro- 
gressed with more gigantic strides, and every succeeding principle eliminated has 
opened up more numerous fields for research than can be found in any other among 
the whole range of the inductive sciences, Among the many writers on these attrac- 
tive and fascinating subjects, whose records of their experience we have had occasion 
to notice in our columns, those of the author of the work under notice, on the publi- 
cation of three former editions of a similar one, have occupied our fullest attention. 
In the volume before us, although of greater bulk than the entire editions of the 
former work, space only is found for the full diseussion of the subjects, electricity, 
frictional and voltaic, thermo-electricity, and electro-physiology; while the second 
part will contain magnetism, diamagnetism, electro-dynamics, and a description of 
the principal electric telegraphs. The first chapter introduces the study of statical, 
or frictional electricity, with the opinions and observations of the ancient philosophers, 
and the progress of the science up to the commencement of the present century ; fol- 
lowed in nine more chapters, extending over upwards of 500 pages, by a popular in- 
vestigation into the details of the various phenomena as they are at present under- 
stood, Each lecture is conveniently divided into sectional paragraphs, greatly faci- 
litating reference. Modern discoveries, well-known facts, and all the minutia of the 
science which practical experience has developed, are laid before the reader, illustrated 
by some hundreds of well executed diagrams, and full instruction in the simplest 
means of performing those practical experiments so necessary for correct elucidation. 
Taken as a whole, the work (when completed) will, if we may judge from the present 
volume, prove unexceptionable, forming, from the simple accuracy of its detai!s, a 
first-rate work for elementary study; while the bighly philosophical character of the 
information it imparts as to the present knowledge and commercial utility of the 
sciences on which it treats, renders it worthy a place in the library of every public in- 
stitution, and we have no doubt it will be equally deservedly patronised by the scien- 
titie and enquiring community. -_— 
The Elements of Practical Hydraulics: for the use of Studentsin Engincering. 

By Samvet Downtna, M.A., Professor of Civil Engineering in the 

University of Dublin.—London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long: 

mans, Paternoster-row, 1855. 


This volume, as we are informed in the preface, was originally compiled as a text 
book for the engineering students in Trinity College, Dublin ; its utility and correct- 
ness having, however, become apparent, it was found desirable to publish it for general 
information among students and engineers in that particular branch of their profes- 
sion relating to practical hydraulics. The introductory chapters of the work are toa 
certain extent a translation of the well-known work of D’Aubuisson on hydraulics, 
which, although complex, is considered a standard work of value by engineers. The 
following portion, relating to the flow of water in artificial channels, rivers, and pipes, 
is based upon the formula for uniform motion of fluids in general use among English 
engineers, and far superior in the facilities it offers for caleulation ; and, indeed, the 
more complex formula is far from having obtained the confidence of foreign engineers 
themselves. ‘he volume is well got up, and illustrated by well constructed diagrams. 


Livre des Adresses del Industrie Belge. —Jvutes Gervzer, rue de ! Ecuyer, 
Brussels. 


By means of doeuments furnished by the finance department, in virtue of a minis- 
terial circular issued in March last, M. Geruzet has been enabled to produce a very 
valuable compilation—the names and addresses of the whole of the manufacturers, 
usines, mining companies, and industrial establishments ia Belgium—which is with- 
out doubt the most complete that has yet appeared. The information is not confined 
to any particular district, but comprises the entire kingdom. To manufacturers it 
will prove a long-wished for boon, as it will provide them with means of ascertaining 
the exact spot from which a raw material or any other requisite can be obtained. 
Being the only book of the kind, and extensively circulated at the Paris Exhibition, 
it has been much used for reference, and has thus answered the double purpose of 
affording information to those who required it, and of advertising the names of those 
who were less known in the commercial world, although, perhaps, equally entitied 
to patronage, The compiler proposes, in the event of the first edition being well re- 
ceived, to issue an enlarged and revised one, We think that there can be no doubt 
but that we shal! soon have to announce the appearance of the second, as a work of 
such practical utility cannot fail to be appreciated by the publie. 


7 Patent Revotvine Pume.—There is nothing can be a greater 
boon to a certain class of eminent engineers at the present time than a perfeetly good 
pump. Ordinary pump makers cannot eapply what isso much required. Govern. 
ment contracts, drainage, emptying coffer dams, &c., water-works, sanitary im- 
provements, and other important undertakings, from the imperfections of pumps and 
pumping engines, are obliged to be conducted with so much labour, excess of steam- 
power, and loss of time, and at an unavoidable excess of expenditure, that an im- 
provement that shall take away mighty impediments and resistances created by the 
imperfection of the pumping machinery, and thereby relieve the working power of 
half its present duty, will be an advantage and economy worthy the consideration of 
Government contractors, engineers, sewer contractors, brewers, distillers, water com- 
panies, gas companies, agriculturists, ship owners, &c. The valves, buckets, and pack- 
ings of the common lift and force pumps are always out of condition, and great loss of 
time, inconvenience, and expense, constantly occur in replacing spare pumps for 
those that get deranged ; and it has often occurred that the choking of aship’s pump, or 
its inefficiency, has been the cause of the loss of the lives of passengers, crew ship and 
cargo. The principle of bucket pumps is imperfect, in having to ascend and descend, 
while the stream from them requires to be continuous. This reciprocating action of 
a foree-pump involves the hydrostatic action and reaction of the air which enters with 
the water, and fighting with its compressed power against the plunger and the valves, 
congregates an accumulation of resisting forces, which are ever damaging the ma- 
chinery, and demanding an excess of working power to overcome them, which ought, 
de facto, to be employed in effecting an casy and copiousdischarge. With these pre- 
liminary remarks, it must be observed that the desideratum of a perfect pump could 
only come from the accomplishment of circular mechanical motion. Disc engines and 
centrifugal pumps have given evidence of the greater ease and advantages of rotatory 
than of reciprocating motion, but havenot proved of adequate efficiency, as lift and force 
pumps are not applicable for general purposes, and have to be worked at extraordi- 
nary velocity, to get any duty out of them. The centrifugal pumps are good only for 
low lifts; as force pumps, for throwing water to considerable heights, they are of no 
use. In introducing the revolving pump and pumping engines, the merit, advan- 
tages, and econorhy of tlie invention depend upon the simplicity of the construction, 
the fewness of its parts, the impossibility of them getting out of place, the easy mo- 
tion of its details, and consequent paucity of friction, mechanically fulfilling the ma- 
thematical problem of cireular motion of a working shaft fixed eccentric in a cylinder. 
These pumps have no valves, leather, or packing. The sectional areas of the pump 
and the inlet and outlet pipes, are proportioned to the natural flow of water, and neither 
the dip nor the discharge pipes require valves for lift pumps. For force pumps, the 
air vessel on the rising main only requires a valve, The pumps are constructed to 
do a full duty at 30 revolutions per minute, but as the circular motion produces no 
strain whatever on the details of the pump, the velocity and consequent discharge 
may be increased ad libitum. A pump 3 fect in diameter by 18 in. long, at 30 revolu 

tions per minute will throw 72,000 gallons per hour, which will give an idea of the 
compactness and efficiency of the revolving pump. It is considered by experienced 
nautical men that six men can throw as much water with one of these pumps asnow 
takes 40 men, 20 a side, to work a frigate’s chain pump. For fire-engines there can 
be no question that six or eight men could throw 139 gallons per minute, which is 
the quantity thrown by the fire brigade engine, which takes 30 men to work it, As 
all the parts of the revolving pump are metal, they are equally superior for hot or cold 
liquors, and will give especial advantages to brewers, distillers, and others moving 
hot liquors. Anything of the size of the inlet pipe passes through them, in the ab- 
sence of a screen or valve at the bottom of the dip pipe, with or without which these 
pumps will raise water from a well 28 ft., the whole height that the atmosphere will 
support a column of water. Specimens of these pumps, and one in action, may be 
seen at Mr. Parsey’s depét, Great Scotland-yard. As the construction is so perfect 
in principle, the invention is equally efficient as a steam-engine, pump, exhauster, 
or blower ; and, in addition to the testimonials of other eminent engineers, a cele- 
brated gas engincer testifies as follows :—‘‘ The simplicity of its action will recommend 
it for general purposes, there being no vaives, asin the ordiriary lifting and force 
pumps; therefore all liability of choking and disarrangement of valves and buckets 
is entirely removed, thereby rendering it a most simple and effective machine for 
raising and lifting water, or any other fluid; and through my long experience of 








40 years I know of no other machine which is so simple, and so well adapted for the 
above purposes,” 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

The following statement has been drawn up by Mr. Craddock, in an- 
swer to an application, as to the precise advantages his inventions present, 
and the views he entertains respecting the formation of a company to carry 
them out :— 

In answer to the application, it is desirable to give to my reply an ob- 
vious and brief form, so as to convey to others, in as few words as pos- 
sible, what by my improvements I have really aimed at, and the import- 
ance of them,. To do this, in the application of these improvements to 
marine purposes, we haye only to consider that 1 1b. of coal produces more 
power, used as in the Cornish boiler and engine, than 3 Ibs. of coal will pro- 
duce, used as it is in the best marine boiler and engine; and as an instance 
of how much power can be obtained with little weight, we haye in the 
best locomotive boilers and engines more power with a weight of 40 tons 
than with the marine boilers and engines, constructed and used as at pre- 
sent, we can obtain with a weight of 251 tons, 

My improvements, then, have had for their object the combining of the 
economy of the Cornish boiler and engine with the lightness of the loco- 
motive boiler and engine. Inthis I have been far more successful than 
years ago I even anticipated could be practically accomplished, and not 
only is this effected by these improvements, but every quality which has 
rendered the Cornish system so famed for economy is at the same time ex- 
tended by my boilers and engines, beyond what is obtainable by the Cornish 
boiler and engine. 

The risk to which life and property is exposed by all the boilers, of what 
ever kind, whether Cornish, locomotive, or by whatever name they ma- 
be known, which seek to retain steam and heated water, a3 in common 
use, by large circuferential surfaces, are by every day occurrences proved 
to be considerable, in spite of all that is said to the contrary. 

My boilers go at once to the root of this evil, by removing the very cause 
from which these accidents arise—namely, the large mass of explosive 
matter, which in the boilers I have referred to is exerting its force upon 
their large circumscribing surface, and substituting a small mass of explo- 
sive matter, which is held in check by very small circumferential surfaces, 
obtained by the strictly tubular character of my boilers, which I have 
now, by continued use and improvement in manufacturing and practical 
detail, placed beyond the power of eyen cayil much longer to mislead the 
public, as to the interest it has in their general adoption. 

The bare facts of the case, as to the advantages to be derived by the ap- 
plication of these improvements to marine perpen, are as follow :— 

On the present system, a 500-horse engine, boiler, &c., is fairly repre- 
sented by the following weights, and quantity of coal for a 14 days’ voyage : 





Weight of engine ..,,.......segr0 geseeers Tons 105 
SE BET se coctensdostcnenemagionvennrenes 78 
Water in the boiler ........ we «48 
Coals for 14 days’ steaming ...............00.. $87 = 618 tons. 
On my plan, for a 500-horse engine, boiler, &c.,{the various items would 
be :— 


Weight of engine. .............cceceeererseeeee Tons 76 





Weight of boiler .. 86 
Water in boiler .............00 = 6 
Coals for 14 days’ steaming ................608 29 == 247 tons. 


From the foregoing tabular statement, we thus have 371 tons converted 
from unprofitable freightage into profitable freightage. I have made en- 
quiries as to the present rate of freightage per ton, and find that, between 
Liverpool and New York, it is now by the first-class paddle-wheel steamers 
6/. per ton; but 5/. per ton, for 14 days’ steaming, will give 1855/7. To 
this is to be added the saving of the cost of 258 tons of coal, which, at 
lJ. per ton, will give 258/.; so that, on the 14 days steaming, the gain is 
21132. Supposing the vessel to steam in the year 224 days, the saving 
amounts to 33,808/, per annum. ‘The cost of a 500-horse engine and boiler 
complete, on my principle, would not exceed 20,000/, the profit per an- 
num upon this outlay therefore is 169 per cent. The amount of steam- 
power in use in the mercantile and naval steam-vessels of this country 
may be stated as equalling 200,000 horse-power : in such case, supposing 
my engines and boilers to substitute those at present in use, the saving per 
annum, if employed commercially, would be 13,523,200/, 

I have referred to the locomotive and Cornish practice to illustrate two 
extremes, the one involving great bulk and weight, with great economy 
of fuel and wear of boilers, the other having little weight, but involving 
principles highly destructive of fuel, boiler, and engine, as all connected 
with the locomotive is driven at a railway speed. In the tabular state- 
ment given aboye, illustrative of my principles, I have adopted the Corn- 
ish plan of giving great evaporative and grate surface, with slow combus- 
tion, compared with the present marine practice; I have, therefore, for a 
given evaporation, given three times the quantity of grate and heat-ab- 
sorbing surface, and yet, as will be seen, have greatly diminished the 
weight of the boiler, In these boilers of mine there is no salt water and 
no deposit, the steam is kept steady at any desired pressure, and that may 
be varied at pleasure and with safety from 50 lbs, to 200 Ibs. —I say with 
safety, for my boilers are incomparably more safe with 200 lbs. than are 
the present marine boilers with 20 lbs. 

A slight consideration of what has been stated will show that these im- 
provements have more value for marine than for any other purpose, as 
the advantage arising from the conversion of unprofitable tonnage into 
profitable is greater than that arising from the saving of coals; but, for 
all purposes, the saving in the cost of fuel which these improvements will 
effect is very great. For saw-mills, they require no other fuel than the 
sawdust and refuse of the mill to produce the steam power required to drive 
it; the more fully employed the mill is, the more equal is such fuel to 
supply the steam required. These inventions are, and have been, in work 
for years; and, therefore, what I here state I at least can rely upon. I 
have made engines and boilers upon these principles varying in power from 
5 to 100-horse, so that in regard to them there is no untested novelty or un- 
developed idea. I have, therefore, the strongest evidence that advantages 
equivalent to 20,000,000/, sterling per annum, as insisted on by me, will 
be derived from their general adoption, 

Here the question occurs to many persons—if these inventions are of 
so much national advantage, how is it that they have not long ago been 
adopted? This question is best answered by the consideration that these 
inventions, like those of Watt, are of an organic kind, and are thus dis- 
tinguishable from the endless and minute alterations and improvements 
which are continually taking place in the mere matter of mechanical de- 
tail. It is only by a knowledge of what these inventions really aro in 
this respect, and recollecting that, to understand the retarding influence 
against which I have had to contend, that it is necessary to consider that 
the complete organisation of skill and its accessories which maintains a 
manufacturer in a commanding position, is incalculably opposed to ma- 
terial changes of construction. This fact must be appreciated to estimate 
the full force which checks the reception of new and comprehensive inven- 
tions, as alterations of extent and magnitude must of necessity entail pri- 
vate loss in the public gain. It should also not be overlooked that the 
little knowledge most men possess, as to the practical bearing of such in- 
ventions, and the facility which in combination with this the natural pre- 
judice affords to interested parties to control the purse-strings, and sur- 
round the inventor by an atmosphere of more than Popish obstructive- 
ness and horrid, because private, persecution, it isin this way an individual 
is bound hand and foot, with no power but that of truth left him to scatter 
the doubts so artfully raised and assumingly fostered upon a subject so 
little understood even by engineers, and so unsuited to catch the popular 
feeling; yetto the well being of mankind, if it labours to live and not live 
to labour, few truths are of such vital importance to the very existence of 
millions of human beings. 
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Sream-Borrers,—Mr. D. Dunn, of King’s-row, Pentonville, haspatented 
the constructing steam-boilers in such a way that they may gradually revolve on an 
axis, very much after the fashion of a coffee-roasting machine, so that a fresh surface 
of the boiler may be constantly exposed to the action of the fire, instead of allowing 
the latter always to act on the same surface, as is usually the case. One of the ways 
of accomplishing this, and supposing an ordinary cylindrical boiler to be chosen for the 
purpose, the patentee bolts, rivets, or otherwise fastens at each of its ends an axis of 
a suitable length, supported on bearings in the usual way. One of these axes may be of 
solid iron, bat it is preferred to be hollow, and provided with a stuffing-box, through 
which a water pipe passes, in order to feed the boiler with water, and it is also on this 
axis the patentee prefers placing a water guage, to indicate the level of the waterin 
the boiler. To this is fastened a cog-wheel, into the cogs of which an endless screw 
or spur-wheel is working, or else a pulley with achain, by means of which a slow re- 
volving motion is given to the boiler. The various means by which such a motion 
may be accomplished are well known to engineers. The other axis, fastened at the 
other end of the boiler, should be hollow, and through this hollow axis, and through a 
stuffing-box with which it is provided, a steam pipe passes, which is bent upwards, and 
always remains so inside the boiler; and it is by means of this steam-pipe, which is 

rovided with a steam-cock placed at a suitable distance, that steam generated in the 
boiler finds an exit when wanted, The boiler is, therefore, revolving on two project- 
ing ends or axes, one of which serves to support one end of the boiler, and it is to this 
end the patentee prefers attaching the cog-wheel or other appartus by which the 
boiler is made to revolve; the otner end is hollow, and revolves upon the horizontal 
portion of the pipe, by means of which the steam may be withdrawn from the boiler 
when wanted. On this pipe, and at a convenient distance from the boiler, the safety 
valve is placed.— Civil Engineer and Arehitect’s Journal, 
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ON THE MERIDIONAL AND SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE GLOBE—ITS SUPERFICIAL CHANGES, AND THE Po- 
LARITY OF ALL TERRESTRIAL OPERATIONS.—No. V. 

f (Read at the British Association meeting, Glasgow. } 

e 4 BY EVAN HOPKINS, C.E., P.0.8, 

Tue Szpmwentary Rocks or tuz Sourn Temprrate Zone.—The first 
thing that strikes the observer, in travelling over the plains and sedimen- 


tary terraces of Patagonia, and the extensive sandy desert of Australia, is 
that these dry | e comparatively of recent origin. The majority of 
the lagoons con rackish water ; the marine shells which are found 
scattered over th ace, if not identical, are at least so like those now 
existing in the boM#ring sea, as to be considered the same by all ordinar 
observers. The gréat siliceous trees of New Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Patagonia, are identical with the existing conifera of the south zone. 
The lands in the south frigid and temperate zones change their aspects 
almost suddenly, from the barren wastes of the antarctic, to the rich and 
gigantic foliage of the south temperate. There is no intermediate organic 
or vegetable band analogous to that which we see in the north: the change 
is abrupt from the frigid to a semi-tropical aspect. 

The area of the sedimentary rocks of Australia, including Van Diemen’s 
Land and New Zealond, is very limited, being confined to a few patches; 
the same also in Patagonia. The surface of the dry lands in general is only 
covered with sand, loam, and the debris of the exposed edges of the crys- 
talline rocks) already explained. 

On referring to the entombed organic remains in the sedimentary beds, 
we find that the fern trees, Cycadew, Araucariw, &c., are the character- 
istic fossil flora—i.¢., the very same as the existing plants of that region. 
Attempts are frequently made, by theoretical geologists and their students, 
to separate the fossil species from those now flourishing in the same region; 
but those who are unbiassed by any theory, and who are only guided by 
actual facts and direct observations, cannot distinguish the difference be- 
tween the living specimens and the improssions and fossils enclosed in the 
beds. It is not easy to determine the species of living plants of an un- 
explored region from imperfect fragments. low slight is the clue, in 
many cases, afforded by a leaf; and how hopeless is the task when the 
botanist has before him only the fragments of a stem! Yet such are the 
materials from which, in nine cases out of ten, the describer of fossil re- 
mains constructs his extinct and new species. 

We find, in Patagonia and Chili, the tops of the mountains covered with 
the shells of the neighbouring sea, and the fossils trees of the existing co- 
nifera: all appear comparatively recent, and belonging to the zone in which 
“_ are found, 

uz Deposits or tHe Torrtp Zone.—The portion most available for 
examination in this zone, with the exception of a part of India, is South 
America, In this region, we have the advantage of a very extensive and 
continuous series of sedimentary beds, which can be traced, more or less, 
from the south to the shores of the Caribbean Sea. The sedimentary rocks 
of equatorial America are intersected by very deep ravines, presenting 
every facility for making minute examinations, I beg reference to my 
large sections across the Andes for the details, and the contents of the beds. * 

On examining the series of bedding in the ascending order, we first find 
beds of clay and sand resting on the edges of the primary crystalline, 
much more consolidated and compact than those of the preceding zone, 
although containing the same kind of organic remains (but principally 
marine), indicating that they belonged to that zone. Wenextcome toa 
series of sandstones, dark compact limestone, with seams of coal, and im- 
pressions of plants in the shale and clay, which plants are similar to the 
gigantic arborescent ferns and conifera of the south temperate, showing 
most distinctly that the beds correspond to such deposits as those now ac- 
cumulating in the lagoons and great rivers of the south temperate zone. 
Tho upper beds of this formation predominate in sandstone, somewhat 
barren of organic remains; but, in the debris over the surface, and in the 
ravines, are found a great variety of ammonites, varying from 1 inch to 
4 fect diameter, with oyster and other shells, fossil wood, and fossil bones 
of gigantic saurians and other animals. 

hen we take a general view of the physical conditions in which we 
find the above series of sedimentary rock, and which form such a large 
portion of the castern branch of the Cordilleras, for thousands of miles 
north and south, we cannot arrive at any other conclusion than that the 
deposits were formed in an inland sea; that the whole has been gradually, 
and somewhat uniformly, elevated to the present height; and that such 
continuity—unbroken beds for so many miles in extent—could not have 
been produced by volcanic eruptions, or any other convulsive force, Had 
geologists the opportunity of witnessing the constant mutations now going 
on along the coast of South America, by the stow and imperceptible ele- 
vations and subsidences, causing great geographical changes, they would 
have no reason to have recourse to their favourite theory of paroxysmal 
upheavals by internal fires. ; 

On minutely examining the different sedimentary beds, we do not find 
the organic separations and the demarcations established by English geo- 
logists, in forming their favourite systems; on the contrary, we sce a 
gradual transition from the lower to the upper beds in their organic con- 
tents. Hence, to produce such a series of deposits as we find (and ad- 
mitting that the organic conditions of the respective zones have remained 
unaltered), it requires two movements—viz., a vertical one from the level 
of the sea, and a longitudinal one from the southern zone, to account for 
the apparent difference of the organic contents of the deposits below, as 
compared with those above. If we admit the vertical oscillation of the 
lands, there can be no reason why we should not also admit an horizontal 
or an oblique movement, especially when we find that it is as necessary 
to bring forward the organic remains of a bordering zone to the place 
where they are now found, as it is to raise the bed of the ocean to the top 
of the highest mountain, to account for such variable organic deposits, 
according to the existing laws in the economy of Nature. 

It may be argued that the currents of the ocean from the south would 
be sufficient to account for the organic remains of the south being brought 
to the equator, and, therefore, that we required only the vertical oscillation 
to account for the changes. The oceanic movement from the south doubt- 
less explains the origi ome deposits, as the drift, &c.; but those sedi- 
dentary deposits wh ndicate that the organic remains lived and died 
on the spot in which¥@ty are now entombed, and which have been gra- 
dually, and not violently deposited, or rather enclosed with mud and 
sand, require an action very different to that resulting from mere cur- 
rents of water, The land, as well as the ocean, must also move en masse, 
although imperceptibly slow, as compared to the movements of the ocean, 
to account for the observed phenomena. In Malacca, Singapore, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon, the sedimentary rocks are but slightly deve- 
loped; but, partial as they are, they exhibit the same kind of change— 
viz., the organic contents correspond with the marine and terrestrial fauna 
and flora of the southern hemisphere, 

Tue Sxpiwentary Rocks or tur Norra Temprrate Zonz.—This 
division embraces North America and Europe. On reference to the general 
view of the two hemispheres, it will be observed that the sedimentary 
series of rocks is more developed in this zone than in any other portion of 
the globe, more especially in Europe. The accompanying sections show 
at a glance their general character. Commencing our examination on the 
shores of the Pacific, we find the primary series only very partially co- 
vered by sedimentary rocks along the coast of California. “To the north, 
in Vancouver's Island, there is a carboniferous formation, with impres- 
sions of plants analogous to those now flourishing in Chili. ‘The primary 
rocks are more or less exposed from the Valley of the Sacramento to the 
east flank of the Sierra Nevada, and, as already stated, are traced on edge, 
running north and south for many hundreds of miles, The mountains of 
the Sierra Nevada, especially in Nappa, have numerous “ volcanoes de 
agua.” The apertures in the mountain sides frequently resemble the 
Geysors of Iceland, in the roaring and hissing of the vapour issuing from 
them. In some, the bubbling waters are so hot as to scald the hand; 
while, not far distant, springs discharge water almost as cold as ice. The 
process of the formation of limestone from calcareous springs can be seen 
goin on daily in these regions, similar to those observed in operation in 

jouth America and Australia. A gentleman whd had visited the above 
region writes :—‘‘These fountains lay open at one view the extraordi- 
nary subterranean operations caused by chemical action, instead of the 
very crude and mistaken idea of volcanic fire, and the preposterous no- 
tions of an igneous globe. In one place, about 40 miles from the moun- 
tain, one of the party broke open a hard rock of shell limestone, and found 
in it a perfect shark’s tooth, with serrated edges, precisely like the living 
species of the Pacific coast.” 

The fluviatile deposits of the Missouri and Mississippi contain land and 





* One of the sections forms part of the illustrations in the new introduction of | be 


and Magnetism, lately published at 4s, 
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fresh-watershells of local species, with a consideratle proportion of tro- 
pical productions. Proceeding*eastwardetowards the Appalachian range, 
the carboniferous deposits are found developed in long, rough- like shapes, 
between the ridges of the primary series. The dulimentary deposits of 
the United States, Cape Breton, &c., contain upright stems of Calamites, 
Equiseta, Lepidodendrum, and a great variety of ferns, similar to those 
found still growing in Patagonia and the Brazils; and their fossil shows 
most distinctly that they grew on the very spots where they are now 
found entombed. 

Tux Sepmentary Rocks or Evrorr—These have been well exa- 
mined by European geologists, and carefully divided into several systems 
of deposits, ‘These groups are called the Cambrian, Silurian, Carbonifer- 
ous, Oolitic, Cretaceous, &c., as described in the sections. In examining 
the organic remains, we find precisely the same indication of a change 
of climate from the south to the north as we find in other regions. The 
fossils are not simply drifted relics brought from the south by the cur- 
rents of the ocean, but gigantic plants of the southern hemisphere, in a 
perfect state of preservation, with their roots still attached to the con- 
solidated soil below, which may be seen in the coal formations of Eng- 
land, Bohemia, Saarbruck, &c., in the very position in which they grew 
and flourished, many of which cannot be distinguished from plants still 
growing in Australia and New Zealand. 

Dr. Hooker’s observatians on this subject fully bear out the strong 
analogy between the organic aspect of the carboniferous series and the 
living representative in the southern hemisphere. Many geologists think 
it strange that the beds do not contain all the variety of organic remains 
we see now existing. It would be as unnatural to find cocoa-nut trees 
and bamboo mixed with the organic remains of the Silurian rocks, as it 
would be to see pine-apples and sugar-canes growing in the open air 
amongst the cabbages and potatoes in the northern region, 

If, then, we name each system of sedimentary beds according to the 
zones in which it is herein assumed and maintained that the beds were 
originally deposited, we find all the apparent discordances and difficulties 
vanish, and the whole at once presenting a complete and consistent na- 
tural system of deposits. Let us take for example the following European 
series of sedimentary beds, from the Silurian to the Tertiary, and compare 
their contents with the deposits now accumulating in the respective zones : 

Local names, Zones where the beds were deposited, 
1. Silurian .......... enansengse qounnpeice .Antarctic Region. 
2. Carboniferous . .South temperate, 
3. Oolitic .».. Ditto, 
4. Cretaceous, .... South Tropic. 
5. Tertiary North Tropic. 

On reference to each system of beds, it will be observed there is a per- 
fect agreement between the organic aspect of the deposits and the existing 
state of things, and that a slow undulating movement of the surface of the 
earth, through different climes, in conformity with the polar force and 
movements, would produce the results observed, I have shown the action 
of terrestrial magnetism on the magnetic needles—in the structure of the 
crystalline rocks—and the perpetual movement of the ocean from south to 
north. I shall now conclude in showing how the whole surface of the 
earth is constantly moving from south to north, to cause the great changes 
I have described, 








{ NITY JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
Principat Orrices—Unity-buildings, 8 and 10, Cannon-street, City. 
Leicester Square Brancu—1l, New Coventy-street, Leicester-square, ae 
CLOSING OF THE SHARE LIST. J / 

The Directors are happy to announce, that, in consequence of the large number of 
shares that have been allotted and paid upon, the SHARE LIST will be CLOSED on 
Friday, the 30ch November, after which date no applications will be received, _ 

Arrangements have been made which will enable the bank to commence business 
early in January next. 

This bank, to be Incorporated by Royal Charter, is established for the purpose of 
founding the principle of MUTUAL BANKING, whereby customers, who create the 

rofits, become entitled to a participation in them, by way of interest on their cash 

alances. ‘The principle of mutuality has been for many years acted on by insurance 
companies, and theér policy holders have participated to a very great extent in the 
bonuses, with much advantage to the institutions and the shareholders. By banks, 
however, to this period, mutuality has been neglected. The whole of the profits re- 
sulting from successful operations have been given to shareholders only. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE UNITY BANK, 

I. To shareholders, 5 per cent., from the date of payment, on all paid-up capital, 
as well as 50 per cent, of the profits. 

II. To customers, in addition to the ordinary amount paid on deposit and current 
accounts, interest on their cash balances, equivalent to 50 per cent, of the profits. 

This is the plan on which the Unity Joint-Stock Mutual Fanking Association is 
established. By it is created, fur the first time, an identification of interest between 
the customers and shareholders of the bank, who thus become mutually concerned in 
the extension of its business. It will be the means of opening up new business, pre- 
serving a connection once formed, and productive of practical benefits to the public 


generally. CONDITION OF LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


The success of joint-stock banks in London is readily admitted, as well as proved, 
by the statements periodically issued by those great commercial institutions. In 
support of this, the following table is submitted, showing the condition of each of the 
six metropolitan joint-stock banks which have published accounts, the original cost 
of the shares, their present market value, and the dividends payable thereon :— 





Date Present 
value 
of each 


share. 


£47 
324 
30 


| Amount 

when | Paid-up | paid on 
esta- | capital, each 

blished. ! share. 


£20 
10 
10 
20 
20 
50 


Rate per 

cent. of 

dividend 
paid, 


Name of bank. 





1834 
1836 
1839 


16, y 
| 

1839 | 
! 


25) 8 
2.8 
12 5 
10} ; 

0 5 

The above banks publish the following facts with regard to their positions :— 

I, The entire amount of subscribed capital in the six joint-stock banks in London 
is £12,704,200, 
II. The amount thereof paid-up is £2,817,035. 
11f. The amount of deposits, or customers’ balances, is £29,376,410, 
IV. The total number of shareholders is 4097, 
V. The number of shares issued, 187,084. 

Thus is presented proof of known security, extent of business, and general financial 
resources. These establishments hold half-yearly meetings, and lay before their con- 
nections full accounts of their progress and general operations. This course cannot 
fail in inspiring with confidence all who have any dealings with them, while it gives 
to the public the means of forming an opinion as to their responsibility. 

INCREASED VALUE OF JOINT-STOCK BANK SHARES. 

It is proved to demonstration, that joint-stock banking, under proper supervision, 
affords a most legitimate and unusually profitable field for the investment of capital. 
The dividends paid by the banks above-quoted vary from 6 to 25 per cent., and the 
latest quotations of their shares show an increase of from 55 to 225 per cent. on their 
paid-up capital, The real increase, however, in the value of the shares may be better 
understood by the fact that the paid-up capital of these six banks is £2,817,035, and 
that the present market value is £6,912,116. It has thus increased 2}4-fold, so that 
every £1 has now become £2 10s,, and thero is every prospect of this amount conti- 
nuing to increase in value, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY BANK, 

J. J. MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex—Governor. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH BRUCE, Esq., 16, Duke-street, Westminster; and 4a, Hyde- 
park-place, Cumberland-gate, 

G. L. P. EYRE, Esq. (Messrs. Trinder and Eyre), 1, John-street, Bedford-row. 

THOMAS CARLYLE HAYWARD, Esq. (Messrs. Hayward and Sons), 93, Minories; 
and 3, Highbury-park North. 

Major HENRY STONES, LL.B., 33, Nottingham-place, Regent’s-park, — 

ROBERT GARLAND, Esq., Thames Chambers, York-buildings, Adelphi; and Bel- 
fiore Lodge, Highbury. 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Cannon-street, City ; and 4, Nottingham-terrace, York- 
gate, Regent’s-park, 

Dr. LLOYD, 4, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall. 

ROBERT JAMES SNAPE, Esq., 2, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 

EDWARD GOULD BRADLEY, Esq., Heathland Lodge, Hampstead. 

Major MARTIN MULKEKLN, Ightfield House, Alsop-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Soticrror—Thomas Tayloe, Esq., 27a, Bucklersbury, London. 
Brokers—Messrs, R. and J. Sutton, 22, Royal Exchange, London, 
GeneRAi, Manacen—George Chambers, Esq. (from Messrs, Barnett, Hoare, and Co.) 
Srcretary—Henry Lake, Esq. 

Each of the directors is duly qualified, having subscribed for 20 shares, and paid 
the deposit of £1000, in accordance with the Deed of Settlement. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE INTRODUCED BY THE UNITY BANK. 

Regarding the distinctive principle of the Unity Bank, it has been suggested that 
there must be a detraction from the profits of the shareholders, by reason of 50 per 
cent. being given to the customers of the Bank. This idea can only have arisen, 
however, from the want of a careful consideration of the whole subject. In the first 
place, it is necessary to remember from whom the profits of a bank are derived. They 
are not made from the share capital. ‘The very first ingredient for the formation of 
profits is a it . The t of profit must, therefore, be governed by the 
amount of business transacted; and the larger the business, provided it be properly 
conducted, the larger will be the profits, It must be borne in mind, also, that the 
real extent of the dividends must depend on the number of cents. of profits, and that 
50 per cent. of the profits, extending over large transactious, may be far greater than 
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while it would detract from the profits of the shareholders, coma t “4 ys Sivided, 
benefit to the customers. It might, in the first place, be replied that no benefit © 
considered *‘ trifling” by those who rightly estimate pecuniary affairs; that the = 
nefit, if trifling, is in addition to all the other benefits usually derived by bankin ‘ 
a joint-stock bank, and that no correct data can yet be formed of the profits that oil 
be made, On the other hand, it must be remembered that hitherto persons have take 
their banking account where personal feeling, accommodation, or convenience of io. 
cality might lead them. Now, for the first time, by the introduction of the prinei ‘e 
of mutuality self-interest is appealed to. And when to the large number of . 
public attracted by this all-powerful stimulus is added the number of the connectio : 
of the Unity Insurance Associations in all parts of the country, who have a peculiae 
identification with and interest in its success, it may fairly be stated that antecedent 
data are not sufficient to form an estimate of the advantages which both the shar 
holders and customers will derive from the Unity Bank. ws 

Great difficulty exists in estimating the effects likely to be produced by the establish 
ment of this new and most desirable feature in banking. It is one that must become 
highly popular with every commercial interest, and with every class of the public 
because its simplicity and advantages are at once seen and appreciated, . 

To those great commercial bodies who are compelled to have large cash balances 
constantly at their bankers’, it will prove to be a serious consideration, and a most 
important source of profit. The railway, dock, gas, water, steam navigation, insur. 
ance, and other companies, professional men, merchants, brokers, gentlemen of for. 
tune, and traders of all kinds, will duly estimate the difference in the system now 
proposed, from that heretofore existing. In fine, as joint-stock banks become a public 
necessity, as is now proved, so will the principle of mutuality—whereby these admi. 
rable institutions may be rendered still more serviceable to the public, and in no 
way less safe—demand the best consideration of the community at large. 

BUSINESS TO BE UNDERTAKEN, 

All the usual business of banking will be undertaken; and arrangements will be 
made for extending the transactions of the bank in every desirable quarter, 

Current Accounts will be made up half-yearly—namely, to June 30 and Dec, 31 
and interest will be allowed at the rate of £2 per cent. on them. . 

Devosir Accounts.—With respect to these, the rate of interest allowed on money 
placed at seven days’ notice will be £1 per cent. under the rate of discount on first 
class bills adopted by the Bank of England, regulated thereby. ‘The bank will give 
receipts for the sums so deposited, or, for the convenience of depositors leaving Eng. 
land, promisssory notes, or bills, including interest as weil as principal, at not less 
than six months’ date. 

The bank will undertake the agency of country and foreign banks, whether joint. 
stock or private, and will afford every accommodation to travellers and others, with 
respect to circular notes and letters of credit, It will receive all kinds of income for 
its enstomers, including annuities, dividends, military, naval, and civil officers’ pay. 
It will undertake the sale and transfer of stock in the public funds, &c.; and will be 
responsible for the safe custody of title deeds and other securities belonging to its cus. 
tomers, to which they will at all times have convenience of access, 

Applications for prospectuses and forms of application for the remaining shares to 
be made to Messrs. R. and J. Sutton, stock-brokers, 22, Royal Exchange; or to the 
Secretary, at the principal offices, 10, Cannon-street, City. . 

HENRY LAKE, Secretary, 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Unity Joint-Stock Mutual Banking Association, 


GenTLEMEN,—I request that you’will allot me shares of £100 each in the above 
association ; and in consideration of such allotment, or any less number you may ap- 
propriate to me, I hereby undertake to pay the deposit, or first call of £10 per share, 
thereon, and £40 at the time of incorporation, I further undertake to execute the 
Deed of Settlement when required. Reference .......... evcceorcoeseesooscesees 

Dated this day of » 185 . Names in full .... 

Residence 
Profession or trade 
Place of business ..., 





NITY JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 
Principat OrFices—Unity-buildings, 8 and 10, Cannon-street, City. A 
CLOSING OF THE SHARE LIST. A 


Notice is hereby given, that NO FURTHER APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES in 
this BANK will be RECEIVED after Friday, the 30th November. 
Unity-buildings, Nov, 9, 1855. By order, HENRY LAKE, See, 


ANKING AND GUARANTEE BUSINESS COMBINED.— 

The MERCANTILE GUARANTEE AND ASSURANCE COMPANY (Regis- 
tered Provisionally), in union with, and to supersede, the Solvency Mutual Guarantee 
Company, Incorporated for the Guarantee of Debts, Bills, Notes, Bonds, and other 
Monetary Risks; and also for Banking in combination with Debt Guarantee, whereby 
commercial transactions will be greatly facilitated. 

Lonpon ..... .... 38, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

MANcuester .., 23, BROWN STREET, (i 

Livexroot ..... 35, OLD HALL STREET. KM: 

Capital £250,000, in shares of £5 each.—Deposit 10s, per share. 

No calls are contemplated, but the holders of shares may pay up, at any time, the 
whole or any partof suchshares, The liability of shareholders limited to the amount 
of their shares, 3 

This company is not to be regarded as a new institution, but simply as an extension 
and reconstruction, on the proprietary system, of the Solvency Mutual Guarantee 
Company, which, since its complete registration in 1852, has, even with the limited 
powers afforded by the purely mutual constitution, and in the face of many and vast 
difficulties, achieved a position and attained an amount of business which it is con- 
fidently asserted have never been equalled by any institution within the same time. 
This success, it is believed, will be greatly augmented and consolidated by a further 
development of its powers. ; 

The plan, as now extended, offers to shareholders a safe and (especially by means 
of the discount branch) lucrative investment, besides reserving to them one-third of 
the profits arising from the guarantee busi of the pany. The remaining two- 
thirds of these profits to be divided among the assured members, who, in addition to 
the advantages conferred by their guarantees, will derive legitimate and most valu- 
able assistance through the discount, reference, and debt recovery departments. 

The business of the company, which, by the deed of constitution, may be greatly 
extended, comprises chiefly— 

THE DEBT GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 

The application of the principle of assurance to this purpose is based upon —_ 
rately complied tables, by which it is demonstrated that, among the immense num 4 
of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and traders of Great Britian, there is in eae 
occupation, within equal periods, a determinate average amount of insolvency. 

THE BANKING AND DISCOUNT DEPARTMENT, 

The objects of this department are, by discounting trade bills covered by —_ 
tees issued by the company, to afford to the shareholders a safe profit, and tot 4 ~ 
sured the advantages of a “discount account” in union with a guarantee on the 
gross annual sales. d ; + from 

The system adopted will, when fully developed, differ in no material respec 
the usual business of the joint-stock banks. ; heirsure 

Persons, therefore, who seek for a permanent or temporary investment “ om this 
plus capital at the highest rate of interest compatible with safety, will find 1 Bo 
branch of the company’s erations: a mene _ not less safe and remunera. 
than any afforded by the joint-stock and private banks. 

Appiisations for p baa prospectures, agencies, &c,, to be made at the chief offices 
of the company, 38, King William-street, City, ; , 

CHARLES STUART CANSDELL, Managing Director. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Mercantile Guarantee and Assurance Company. _ 
GEntTLEMEN,—! request that you will allot me shares of £5 each in wee ~ 
company ; and in consideration of such allotment, or any less number you oa 
propriate to me, I hereby undertake to pay the sum of per share thereon, 
to execute the Deed of Settlement when required, 
Dated this day of , 185. Signature . 
Residence .... 
Profession or 
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100 per cent, derived from more circumecribed business. If, then, the cust sofa 
bank constitute its profits, the customers should be induced to transact their business 
with the bank, and thereby the profits of the shareholder, instead of being reduced, will 
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augmented. The inducement held out to the customer, however, should be such 
as does uot involve or complicate the business of banking. It should not be by the 
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